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WEEDS ARE GROWING ON THE DITCH BANK AND IN THE FENCE CORNER, BUT THIS FARMER WILL MAKE WAR ON THEM 















































“Worth more than fifty hands 
in picking peanuts.’ 





Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one, it’s 
costing more to do without 
it than it would to own a 
machine. Every picker I 
sell can pay for itself in 
one season. 

Get 25c More Per Bushel 
Because the shells are unharmed, 


the nuts often bring 25¢ more 
per bushel than the “threshed” 


Saves The Vines 

The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 
ready, even if the vines 
are damp. It saves the 
vines for hay which are 
worth about $12.50 per acre, 
or $250 if you ‘plant as much 
as twenty acres. 






Requires Little Power 
The Benthall—the original peanut 
picker—handles the crop as carefully 
as human hands Instead of requiring 


j 


variety. If you raise 800 bushels, a big engine, you only have to hook it 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 up to a little one-of 4 to 6 H. P. Also 


made for use with horse power, 


right there. F 
, Write For My Proposition 
Sell Any Time— Do It Now! I want to place a Benthall 


* on the farm of every 

The Peanuts Keep! grower of peanuts. All I want is the 

siaall a Py . opportunity to place In the growers’ 
Weevils can't get In as long as the hands the facts about peanut picking It 


shells are uncracked, so the man isn't a question of “Can I afford to buy a 
whose crop is Benthall-picked isn’t frower afford. not te een eee wyeny 
forced to sell. He can pick at any me now for my proposition. DO IT NOW! 
time —sell early in the season or late C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 
—whichever pays best. This often z 

means 50¢ more per bushel or $400 Benthall Machine Co., 
from an 800 bushel crop. Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 




















Nitrate of Sod d 
DIAMON]) Pitts of psec anc 


SAVES LABOR AND TIME! 





Spreads Soda just where you want it and spreads it 
evenly and quickly. Covers 15 acres per day. 
Pulverizes as it distributes. 





Thorough grinding makes soda act more 
rapidly and thus more profitably. Even dis- HAND DISTRIBU- 
tribution insures more uniform crops. Draft TION OF SODA 
light—easily pulled by one mule. Will re- Expensive 


duce distribution costs enough to pay for Inaccurate 
machine in one year. We have used them Laborious 
to great advantage for several years. Slow 











Our experience with Nitrate of Soda 
amply confirms tests made by the South- 
ern Experiment Stations that soda 
hastens maturity. The Diamond Soda 
Distributor applies it far more effectively 
and economically than any machine we 
know of. 


Supply Limited. Write for Bulletin 
or Send Order to 


PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 




















For Farm or Fact 
fully equipped rea 
$6.75 up. One Canner giver 
FREE with each club of six 
Dealers in Sanitary Can Seal 


Ty Cc i 
y tor us 














“mites” MOLASSES 


Unexcelled for stock feed and boll 50 
weevil mixtures Guaranteed pure e 









importee Cubar lasses. send . = : 
cheek ~~ mor:y ‘order today. sa Big ers. Cans, and Canning Sup- 
Carlot Users, Write for 50-Gal. plies. We guarantee satisfac- 
Special Prices. Barrel a ae 


Mobile Imp’t’'g. & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. FARM CANNER MFG. CO., 


Dep: P.F., Meridian, Miss. 














Canning Machines | 








| This Issue and Next 


THE FUTURE OF The prices of 

HOG FRICES hogs have been 
somewhat discouraging for the past 
several months, and at present seem 
to be still affected with sinking spells. 
Asa — some farmers are dispos- 
ing of their breeding stock. This is 
a bad thing to do, for the on pendu- 
lum is sure to swing the other way 





sooner or later, and the far mer who 
holds on to his breeding stock and in- 
creases his production in time to catch 


the high prices is the one who will 
| make the most profit. Page 6. 


| HOW CANNINGHELPS Canning 


SAVE MONEY seems like 
a very small part of the farm operations. 
Yet it is a very important one. You 


have plenty of vege px les, fruits, and 
| greens, for the family table this summer, 








but will the table be as well supplied next 
winter? You can have it so if you can 
the surplus products this summer. 
Page 12. 


NEXT WEEK Would you like to make 
your 1923 record better than that of any 
previous year? Next week we will have 
an editorial discussion on “How Can I 
Make My 1923 Record the Best Ever?” 
Two striking unpublished articles by the 
te Prof. W. F. Massey will also feature 
next week’s paper. 
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Permanent Work 


$2,400 a YEAR 


a good income for a fam 





3 unskilled workers, but this ( . 
is easily made by our employees aiter 
two or three months. No experience 
necessary. Good pay from t start. 


Larger families carn more in pro- 
portion, 


WE WANT FAMILIES 
White Operators Only 


Pos tions 1 men ind wome1 boys 
and girls, (over 14 years), t best 
lighted and ventilated buildings the 
S ‘ t lint 


Light, Clean Work— 
48 to 50 Hours Per W eek | 








Production om stantly in 
We have never laid off empk on 
account of lee! k of work, 


POSITIONS ALSO FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Entire families preferred, but we can 


give employment also to hoy and 
girls (over 16), who can get board im 
private homes or in company’s attrac- 
tive dormitories, providing real com- 


fort and home-life protection for girls. 


Rent or Board at Very 
Reasonable Rates 


Hopewell is an attractive, orderly city 
of 10,000. Good schools, churches, 
amusements, etc. 


Write at Once 


For Illustrated Pamphlet describing 
the work in detail and for Application 
Blank. State how many workers in 


your family. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
OF AMERICA, 
Dept. F, Hopewell, Va. 
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SAVED $2000 
; typ \ 





WRITE TODAY _ |Qne big. stcsbing cut tring 

the pric ine Ever- 

FOR CUT PRICES | Weal Roofing down to the 

same price as before the 

Now 13 THE TIME TO PUT THAT NEW Tor ON YOOR 

mouse. BARKS AND OTHER BUILDINGS--NOW Wit © PRICES 
ARE DOWN TO ROCK B 


SAVED $20.00— eh At 
GOT BETTER ROOFING tnd sain , ov rs 
ry prtes 





WILL BE DELIGHTED THE Low eal CES as in. 
UALITY OF MATERIAL "a, M. Carlisie,Sr 
~» writes °'l am pleased and satisfied- TT oivet s G20. 
by ordering from ¥ — 
TWO CRIM OUR DOUBLE CRIM 


GALVANIZED ST 
ON EACH EDGE ROOFING HASSE 
S ON BAC ps oS E--- 
WHICH MAKES A aTEeRORT Laon. nick 
pailon. Patent Wali. Hammer and > hears “tarnia 
with every —e~ 


e GALVA- 
ROOFING FOR | We aise manzfec eta Ga E ‘ 





rea a? Tian | MIRED STEEL : 
EVENY USE— | GALvaNiziD rox FING 
SIDING of all ke ds i Ri 
end GECEN ASPHALT SHINGLE ND ‘A: HAL 
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ROOFING IN ROL LS hich we t to y« 
fac ae prices. Our N EW BL ALDING hy 1K telle @ 
ney ane siding and may have just the ir ares ma- 


Heo yee ing for, WRITER FOR YOUR FREE COFT 


you SAVE We have just about enough roofing 
fi h x tage -< 
THE PROFIT then n weemay have ene: t 30 ¢ 
ND TO- DAY FOR BI 
R SAMPLES.- PO MOOFING BOOK AND CU 


-. Get Guaranteed dir oat tra m ve fae 
toey end heap ° aap in your own pocket $ profit others would 
get. 


Addrees 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 








Easy Riding, 
Stylish 
Buggies =m oom 
and real 
oak-tann- 
ed Har- 


may, aS Sa 








Direct from write 
Factory to you. Cire mones 
Light Running, prices $53 





BW. MIDDLEBROOKS 


Box P Barnesville. 
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“The Business Farmer’s Palendat 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week ard Next 


HIS week we are going to let the’ agricultural 

leaders of South Carolina and Virginia give us 

the hints for our “Business Farmer’s Calendar.” 
Ou this page we are giving the messages from the 
Clemson College leaders, while on page 8 we are print- 
ing the timely suggestions offered by the leaders in each 
division of the Virginia Extension Service at V. P. L. 


I.—Apply Soda Early; Plant Legumes 
With Corn 


OR both corn and cotton, apply side dressings of 
nitrate early, says Prof. C. P. Blackwell, chief of 


the South Carolina Agronomy Division. Un- 
der boll weevil conditions it is important to has- 
ten early development of the crop. Soda _ should 
also. be applied to corn reasonably early. Many 


farmers wait until the corn is starting to tassel. Ex- 
periments have shown that this is too late for most 
effective results, and better results will be secured if 
the nitrate is applied when the corn is from three to 
four feet high. 

2. Follow all small grain with a summer legume. 
* Good crops to use are soy beans, cowpeas, or peanuts. 
In the Coastal Plain section, the Otootan and Biloxi 
soy beans may be grown after small grain. In the 
Piedmont section, the Mammoth Yellow may be grown 
after small grain. 
failed, soy beans and peanuts are good crops to plant on 
the cetton land as substitute crops. 

All corn should have either cowpeas, velvet beans 
or soy beans planted as companion crops. In fact, the 
growing of legumes with corn is perhaps the most 
economical method we have for building up the fer- 
tility of our land. Every farmer is missing a great op- 
portunity who does not plant one of these leguminous 
crops in his corn to build up his nitrogen supply and to 
increase the organic content of his soil. 


I{.—Tobacco and Cotton Suggestions 


T IS time now to be thinking of clean tobacco seed 

for next year. If you have a clean crop, save seed 

at home and avoid introducing new troubles, ad- 
vises Dr. C, A. Ludwig, associate plant pathologist. Let 
a few of the choicest stalks go to seed. If selection is 
made from only the best, there will be no danger of the 
strain “running out.” 

Concerning the boll weevil, Prof. A. F. Conrad: offers 
this timely reminder. “Numerous experiments in this 
and other states have shown beyond any question of 
doubt that calcium arsenate dust intelligently applied 
has produced very profitable results. There are so far 
nu experimental data showing where profitable results 
were secured in boll weevil poisoning from the use of 
materials other than calcium arsenate dust.” 


I[I.—‘*Mow the Pastures,” Says Starkey 


UNE advice on livestock is thus summarized from 
the suggestions of Prof. L. V. Starkey, chief of the 
Animal Husbandry Division :— 

1. Provide an abundance of shade and fresh water 
for all classes of livestock, but more especially hogs. 
The tendency is for hogs to make gains at too much ex- 
pense unless they are kept eer ile In other words, 
you can save feed by making your hogs comfortable. 

2. June is the month 


Where the stand of other crops has- 


the hardest. The longer you mow the easier it will be 
to cover the same territory. 

3. Cull-y6tr herd. Always keep in mind those indi- 
viduals which are not protitable and cull them out. If 
you have a fat hog that you find is not profitable, now 
is the time to sell it, for you may find that it will reduce 
during the hot weather. 

4. If you are short on summer pasture, turn your 
hogs in on soy beans when they are about a foot high. 


Remember that hogs should never be in dry lot; per- 
manent pasture is much better than no pasture. 
Keep the barns clean and free from manure, This 


will help keep the house fly under control and may thus 
avoid diseases such as typhoid. Aside from this, it is 
best to have the manure on the soil as soon as it is 
made. 


IV.—The Horticulturist Says— 


FTER strawberries are harvested, too little care 

is usually given the strawberry field until the next 

fall. It is absolutely necessary that the straw- 
berry bed be cultivated clean throughout the summer 
and the plants encouraged to make satisfactory growth. 
This must be done in order that an abundance of em- 
bryo bloom buds may be produced in the early fall, for 
these will produce the crop of berries the next season. 
2..The asparagus field should also be cultivated 
throughout the summer in order to keep the plants in a 
vigorous condition. If the field is allowed to grow up 
in grass and weeds, the asparagus will be crowded out 
during August and will go through an enforced rest 


period. It is just as necessary to cultivate asparagus 
through the summer as it is to cultivate cotton and 
corn. 

3. Sow tomato seed of the Stone, Acme, Brimmer, 


or any other standard sorts, in the open ground around 
June 1. By the last of July the plants will be large 
enough to transplant to the field. The plants should be 
from eight to ten inches tall at transplanting time and 
well hardened in order that they may better stand 
transplanting. 

4. Grapevines that were planted during the winter 
and early spring should be tied to stakes four or five 
feet high. Only two canes are allowed to grow, and 
these are carefully preserved by tying to the stakes as 
they grow during the summer until they have reached a 
height of four or five feet. Next fall a trellis should 
be erected and the vines pruned. 


V.—Dairymen, Take Note— 


ERSEY cows producing sixteen to 

twenty pounds of milk daily should have four 

pounds of good grain mixture per day, and for ev- 
ery four pounds of milk produced over this amount, 
should have an additional pound of grain. Hol- 
stein cows should have four pounds of suitable grain 
mixture to each twenty to twenty-five pounds of milk 
produced and an additional pound of grain mixture for 
each increase of five pounds of milk. This is recom- 
mended in addition to good pasture. If the pasture is 
short, they should have more grain, 


and Guernsey 


2. The dairy cow needs more water and shade as the 
summer advances. The average dairy cow will drink 
about 100 pounds of water per day. She must have 


plenty of pure, clean and wholesome drinking water. 
Also, cows need more salt when on pasture than during 
the winter months on dry feed, and should be provided 
with covered salt boxes in the shade where they may 
have access to them at any time during the day. 

The dairy animals which may be shown this fall 
should be selected this montl*and preparation should 
be begun for the fall fairs. They especially be 
fitted in the way of flesh and by grooming to keep the 
hair and skin in good condition, This « done 
during the last few weeks before the fairs 

4, Dairy products of extra good quality increase the de- 
mand, which means more business for all dairy farmers. 
In order to produce this better quality, milk must al- 
ways (1) be produced clean and (2) kept cool until de- 
livery is made. These two rules apply to cream shipped 
to creaimeries as well as to whole milk and sweet cream 
for immediate consumption, 


VI.—A Few More Reminders 


YOU have not raised garden plants 
must purchase them elsewhere, use great 


nay 


innot be 
start, 


at home and 
care to as- 


free of disease or other 


sure yourself that they are 
pests, says Prof. Ludwig. Root-knot, especially, 1s 
very common, and often occurs on plants raised for 


sale. You should refuse all shipments she wing irregu- 
lar knots on the roots, although the matter is of much 
less importance if your is already infested. Ask 
one offering plants foe sale to show his permit to 


issued by the South Carolina Crop Pest Commis- 


soil 
any 
sell, 
sion, 
* * a 

All land to be planted later to sweet potatoes, corn, 
cowpeas, beans, sorghum, Sudan Spanish 
peanuts, or other field or garden crops should be disked 
or harrowed, or both, after each rain and at other times 
if the weeds threaten to take possession. This will keep 
the weeds down, conserve moisture, and keep the land in 
good seedbed condition. It will be ready to plant when 
you get ready. 


SOY grass, 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture weather and 

crop conditions for the Cotton Belt as issued last 
week: 


latest 
summary of 


During much of the week temperatures were below 
normal in the northwestern, central, and eastern por- 
tions of the Cotton Belt, with frequent heavy rains, 
and, in some sections, excessive rains. Cotton made 
fair to very good progress in Texas, where tempera- 
tures were above normal, and rainfall was light in 
many localities. Cloudy and cool weather and heavy 


to excessive rains in Oklahoma caused cotton to deter- 
iorate generally, while frequent moderate rains oc- 
curred in Arkansas, where stands and condition of cot- 
ton are rather poor to ver The weather condi- 
tions were somewhat more favorable in Louisiana, where 
cotton made very good progress, but growth was rather 
poor in Tennessce, where cultivation was interrupted. 
Cotton progress ranged from deterioration to very good 
in Mississippi and Alabama, where nights were cool and 
rainfall was too heavy. The weather was generally and 
decidedly unfavorable for cotton in Georgia, because of 
frequent heavy to excessive rains, cool weather, and 

hail, with grass plentiful, 


y poor, 





when a large number of 
weeds spring up in the 
Pasture. Some of these 
weeds go to seed. You 
can help to free your pas- 
ture of weeds and make 
your grass better by using 
the mowing machine free- 
ly. You may think the 
Pastures are too rough 
but remember the first 
time over rough land is 








and field work at a stand- 
still. Cotton made poor 
erowth in the Carolinas, 
but its condition is still 
fairly good in South 
Carolina. Minor crops 
made mostly fairly good 
progress in the Southern 


states, though dry, warm 
weather is needed fron 
the Mississippi Valley 





eastward,’ 
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Ni perm Tries re Riding alias 


AM JTOHNSON was a welcome caller one day last 

week, There is an thoughtful 

about Sam that is stimulating. He 
hard-headed at times, but that is because 
Missouri” and wants to be shown. He wants to be 
that he is right, and it is for this that 
swears by his demonstration agent. Sam he is a 
real ‘demonstrator—he shows. 


earnestness 
may be a little 
is “from 
sure 
Sam 


air of 
he 
reason 
To 
Sam brought us a message of real interest 


Now Sam every spring heretofore has been 
a riding culti 


As usual, 
and value. 
contending in his hard-headed way that 


vator would not work on his farm; that his land was 
too steep in many places; and that the cultivator would 
not work across his Mangum terraces without injuring 
the terraces and injuring cotton, corn, soy beans, and 
other rowed crops. To prove his position, he told us 
last summer that Bob Harrison, one of his neighbors, 
had tried a riding cultivator and absolutely proved that 
it wouldn't do. And that is all there is to it,” Sam 
added with a note of finality. This was last year. 

On me occasion of his visit last Wednesday, Sam, 
after shaking hands dr opt ved into a chair, fumbled with 


his hat a moment, and then launched into the busines 


that had brought him to our office. 


“T’ve come here today,” said Sam, “to take back a 
whole lot I said last summer. You recollect what | 
said about them cultivators that run on wheels, have a 


seat to ride on, and it takes two mules to pull ’em?” 
Without waiting for an answer, Sam proceeded. 


“Well, our county demonstrator come out to my place 


the other day and brought along that kind of cultiva- 
tor and said he just wanted to try it out on my farm. 
The man that sells them came along, too. Jones was 
his name. Of course I expected Mr. Jone s to do a lot 


ot talking. But he wasn't that kind. The first thing 
he did was to ask if I would let him have two 
for awhile. We tr ed up the mules to that cultivator 
—and before I could say that 


up in the red seat and started down a corn row. 


1 
muics 


Jones got 


The 


anything, t man 


corn wasn't more than six inches high and hadn't been 
worked with anything but a weeder—worked three 
times, too. Well, sir, the row he started down went 
across three terraces down to the bottom of the hill and 
then across some more terraces to the top of the rise 
on the other side of the field. When he got to the 
other end, Jones skipped a row and come on back. The 


farm demonstrator then made a round. Then I made a 


round,” 

Sam seemed to be through talking, so we ventured to 
ask, “What kind of work did the cultivator do 2” 

“Just about the best I ever saw,” he said. “You see, 
I've been using these ‘run-around’ cultivators 
that had to be run three times to the middle to work it. 
This riding cultivator did the whole job in one round— 
and what got my goat was it done the work quicker 
and better. Yes, sir! I worked that nine-acre lot the 
next day before sundown, and never before in my life 
did I get over it in less than two days. Up hill and 
downhill, across terraces, and on level ground, it sifted 
the fine, loose dirt all along the row, killing and cover- 
ing the grass and tearing up the middles the prettiest 
you ever did see.” 


“How does it work in your cotton?” we then asked. 


one of 


“Nicest you ever saw. Mr. Jones took off the two 
points next to the cotton and put smaller ones on.” 

Here Sam broke into a laugh. 

“The funniest thing happened. When we had run 
about half a dozen rounds, Bob Harrison and Charlie 
Smith, they come over to see what we was up to. You 
ought to have seen Bob looking at that cultivator. Af- 
ter awhile he told Mr. Jones that he had a riding culti- 
vator but that it wouldn’t work. Here is where the 
funny part comes in—it was just like mine!” 

“Yours?” we asked. 

“Ves, sir! Mine, and paid for. You don’t think I’d 
turn down a thing that did two days work in one day, 


do you? We've got four of ’em in my neighborhood 
now. That’s how the demonstrator helps. We've de- 
cided to quit being old-fashioned infantry farmers. 
From now on we are going to be up-to-date cavalry 


farmers!” 

Sam started to leave and when he reached the door, 
he turned and said: “Here’s a question I want to ask 
Fact is, it’s a ’rithmetic example I want you to 
For seventeen have been working each 
to fifteen and 15 to 20 acres in 
cotton, cowpeas, and the 
like—crops you plant in rows and cultivate. What I 
want to know is how much have I lost in them seven- 
teen years by not using improved implemeiits?. Tell me 
that!” 


you, 
years I 
corn 
beans, 


work, 
year ten acres in 


besides soy sorghum, 


3efore we could answer Sam had gone. How much 
has he lost? For seventeen has been taking 
two or more days to do the work that he now does in 
day. 


years he 


one 


A Remarkable Story of Slave-time Farm 
Management 


of the most remarkable stories of farm man- 


NE 





agement we have ever heard or read is that given 

on page 9 by Mr. D. H. Chamberlain of Missis- 
ippi. This one article would be enough to justify our 
“Old Times” series if we had not received a single 
other letter. 

As the author says, we doubt whether any other slave 
plantation in the whole South was run on just this plan. 
Yet it seems to have been a real success, and the fact 
that it was a success suggests quite a train of ideas. 
We seriously question whether half our farmers realize 





the possibilitie s of the play, prize, or contest idea as an 
incentive to extra effort on the farm. Even the slaves 
ou this Mississippi plantation worked better. because 
they had definite tasks to do, definite rewards for get- 
ting their work done, and constant incentive to do 
their best. And right now down on his Mississippi 
plantation, Mr. B. L. Moss, formerly managing editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, is putting the same plan 


with his tenants. His extra « 
ke the 


r work, and make 


into practice ish prizes to 


tenants who ma eir ambition, 


into the 
game or sport. 


be st yields arouse t 
it a sort of 


ex cit ing 





Prizes may also be given to members of one’s own 
amily. *~Or °* promise of definite vacation periods 
may be helpful. “My boys work twice as well since I 
began giving them Saturday afternoons off for base- 
ball,” one farm father once told us. 

Can't we use the prize idea, play idea, or contest idea, 

little more largely in our farm work? We believe it 
can be done. 


How to Get More Help From Your 


Progressive Farmer 


© YOU wish to know what long experience has 
proved to be the best poison for boll weevil? Do 
you wish to know how to decide whether your 


neighborhood is 70, 80, 90, or 100 per cent progressive ? 


Do you wish to know what to do for bad flavors in 
milk? Do you wish to know how best to mame a start 
with sheep? Do you know what bulletins will help you 


nost in your June farm work? Do you baa how to 
grade and pack pt aches so as to get the biggest profits ? 
what 
Do 


poultry? 


soy beans to plant after 
do lice and 


you should 


Do you know variety of 


you know what to 
Do you know why 


small grain? for 


mites on 


stroy pokeberry plants? Do you know how to. kill 
weevils in peas and beans? 

All this information was in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. If you missed any of it, it might be well to 


look back and re-read that issue. And anyhow, it might 
be well to save the whole issue for future 
Moreover, last week’s Progressive Farmer 
fair issue of our germ Nearly every 


we much good 1 


reference. 
just a 
number 


iterial in it as last 


was 
average 
print just as 
week's paper had. 


has 
was a frequent 
and we fear that 
The Pro- 


they 


“Why don’t you read your paper?” 
exclamation of the late Prof. Massey, 
many subscribers do not get as much out of 
gressive Farmer as they should, simply 
fail to read it systematically. 

With this thought in mind, we should like to offer 
just this suggestion to each reader: We are now go- 
ing to a good deal of trouble and expense to print on 


because 


- 


page 2 each week a practically complete index or list 
of all articles in that issue. We believe it will pay you 
to use that index every week. And the best way t 
it, we believe is just this: Read through your Pro- 
gressive Farmer each week just as you have been do- 
ing, reading as much and skipping as much as hereto- 
fore. But then every week please do just this one more 
thing: After reading through the paper, then turn to 
the index on page 2 and see what articles you have 
missed. 


use 


It will pay to start at the first of the index and read 


down till you find mention of an interesting subject you 
had overlooked. Then turn to that particular article, 
read it, and turn back to the index and read on down 
till you find another interesting subject you had skipped, 
After reading it, then go back to the index again, and 
go through it until you make sure that you haven't 
overlooked any article that might possibly be of real 


value interest to 
The index is your friend. It takes a lot of space, 
but it is well worth the space if you will use it. And 
since you pay for The Progressive Farmer we want you 
to get all the help possible from it. The index will help 
mightily to this end, if you will just let it do so. 


or you, 


New President for State College 


T THE meeting of the board of trustees of the 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 

Engineering last week, Dr. Wallace C. Riddick 
asked that he be transferred from the presidency of the 
institution to the newly created position of dean of 
engineering. Dr. Riddick has been president seven 
years, during which time the college has made wonder- 
ful growth. He will undoubtedly greatly develop the 
engineering school, now that he can give his entire en 
to that division. 

To succeed Dr. Riddick only one nomination was 
made in the meeting of the board, that of Dr. E. C. 
Brooks, and it is expected that he will be named at 
meeting Saturday of this week. Dr. 
the ablest, worthiest, and most effective 
Carolina has ever produced, 


Brooks is one of 
men North 
a great educator and ad- 





ministrator who has his heart in the sort of work the 

college is doing, and if elected president may be ex- 

pected to make it just about the greatest agricultural 

and engineering school in the South. 

: fF o> > 
‘Be 8 & 
CO-OPERATIVE marketing organization can 


N° 
serve 
vell as county organiza 


effectively without district as 
tions. Why not look up the p! 
5 last week and ask your county lead- 
district organization is at work to help 
serve your district more effectively ? 


its members 
as given on page 
ers if a real 
your director 


N )T only is the index to our reading matter useful to 

our readers but the index to our advertisements 
also. This index appeared in last week’s issue and ap- 
pears regularly in the first issue in each month. See if 
it doesn’t list things you are interested in but 
which you hadn't thought to look up among our guaran- 
teed advertisements. 


some 


LL members of the North Carolina Cotton Growers 
Codperative Association should mail their ballots 
for directors immediately. All ballots will be counted 
June 11. All the old directors have been nominated as 
candidates for re-elections except in the first and sixth 
In the first district the candidates are W. - 
Pearce, of Weldon, and J. B. Davis, of Warrenton, : 
in the Sixth District James A. Mitchener, of Franklin- 
ton, and Felix M. McKay, of Duke. 


districts. 





LL our readers who are really seriously studying 

agticultural problems will be interested in the com- 
ment on the next page about the new United States De- 
partment of Agriculture “Yearbook.” If interested 
especially in the timber article and not in the rest of 
the book, drop a postal to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., asking espec- 





ially for “Timber: Mine or Crop?” This important 
section of the “Yearbook” has been reprinted as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet for free distribution and every farmer 
who wishes to make profits on his timber crop as we'l 


as his other crops ought to get a copy. 


E NEED 10,000 Sam Johnsons in each of our Pro- 

gressive Farmer states, more in some. We are los- 
ing in every way by not having more neighborly codp- 
eration. Not far from where Sam lives are two neigh- 
bors who codperatively own a grain harvesting outiit, 
including drill, rake, binder, and fanning mill, They 
work together at harvest time. One of them says it is 
the only way he can grow grain at a profit. Two more 
neighbors have built in codperation a sweet potato cur- 
ing and storage house. Four have gone in together and 
beught 2 portable wood sawing outfit. Let’s talk this 
matter of neighborly codperation over with some - 
our friends. There are lots of ways in which it will 
work. 


The Progressive Farmer” 
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HERE are certainly plenty of interesting and im- 

portant things new going on in the world. How 

much progress is being made one cannot say, but 
there is plenty of motion—and commotion. 

“muddling through” with its Bol- 
shevik experiment. England has just 
put a new man at the head of her 
government, Stanley Baldwin, a 
business man, becoming the Con- 
servative Party's choice for Prime 
Minister in preference to the aristo- 
cratic Lord Curzon. Ireland is still 
in turmoil, but seems to give prom- 
ise of stability. 


Russia is still 





Meanwhile the French occupa- 

CLARENCE POB tion of the Ruhr region contin- 
ues the most serious menace to the peace of the 
world. Germany recently made a new offer on repara- 
tions, but the amount she promised to pay was much 
smaller than France expects, and France accordingly 
rejected the offer without even mentioning it to her 
Allies. Very quickly thereafter the British government 


addressed a note to Germany, criticising Germany for ° 


not making a more liberal offer, but also (so one reads 
between the lines) criticising France for summarily re- 
jecting the offer without asking England, Italy, and 
Amcrica to join her in a reply. The new British gov- 
ernment is likely to insist even more strongly on France 
paying more attention to England, Italy, and America 
in working out the German settlement. 


The Strange Case of Mr. Henry Ford 


N THE United States, rumblings of next year’s 

Presidential campaign are already in evidence, and 

of course will steadily increase for the next seven- 
teen months, 

President Harding’s renomination seems practically 
assured, but there is enough doubt about it to cause 
speculation as to who might possibly defeat him in the 
Republican convention. 

In the Democratic Party there are not only the usual 
party candidates but also a man who hardly claims to 
be a Democrat—Henry Ford. The probability that he 
will be a contender for the Democratic nomination 
grows stronger each day. If he had not had some 
political ambitions, he would not have entered the 
Michigan Senatorial race against Newberry; and the 
fact that really strong and well-known Presidential as- 
pirants are now so surprisingly scarce makes this an es- 
pecially favorable time for Ford to throw his hat in 
the ring. That he will head a third party is not im- 
probable. 

Ford has recently been declared “the richest man in 
the whole world,” passing John D. Rockefeller; and yet 
curiously enough, many of the people who are most 
given to denouncing millionaires and the “the malefac- 
tors of great wealth,” as Roosevelt called them, are 
ready to vote for Ford. It is a strange case. 

On one hand, the argument is made for Ford that he 
is a tremendously efficient organizer; that he has made 
his money with clean hands and without special privi- 
lege; that he believes in good® wages; that he professes 
especial interest in improving farm conditions; that he 
is not a politician and shows no disposition to spend 
money in politics. 

On the other hand, it is urged against Ford that 
with all his piled-up millions, he has given nothing 
away; that if he pays good wages, he demands corre- 
sponding efficiency; that because he can run a factory 
doesn't prove that he could run a government; and that 
he is an uneducated man who does not appear even to 
have broadened himself greatly by study or reading, 
has small understanding of our terribly complex eco- 
homic, social and political problems, and might there- 
fore make mistakes as President as ridiculous as his 
famous “Ford Peace Ship” in 1917. 


Rural Population Decreasing 


I1E United States Census Bureau has just an- 

nounced an estimated increase of 5,000,000 in the 

population of the United States since the date of 
the last census, January 1, 1920—and the entire increase, 
and a little more, is absorbed by the cities and towns of 
the country. Of our farm population an actual decrease 
of 460.000 in three years is reported as follows: 


Geographic Division Jan. 1, 1920 Dec. 31, 1922 





Se GUNMA 5% van voveeansvbesousack 535,000 525,000 
NS NIRS ORE e Sys ven cs 1,861,000 1,847,000 
OR Be eee ae 4,887,008 4,833,000 
| eee eee 5,154,000 5,101,000 

th MN ico iers 45 dims sebcdeseseene 6,398,000 6,241,000 

ot CEE”... ccecessscectesce 5,959,000 5,918,000 
meest South Central**................ 4,426,000 4,375,000 
Powntain ie Seen. poceuasakcverdes 1,153,000 1,109,000 
SNS Dic cena deine s henson cei eres 986,000 950,000 
» Total United States....... e-+ee 31,359,000 30,899,000 


“4ncludes Louisiana. **Excludes Louisiana. 





By CLARENCE POE 


There is no reason for alarm in these figures. Be- 
cause of the use of improved methods and improved 
farmers can feed 
To have too many 


machinery, a smaller percentage of 
and clothe the world than formerly. 
farmers means overproduction and lower prices. 

The big cities continue to grow larger. As a result 
of the automobile, which increases the trading area of 
each individual, enabling a family to go fifty miles to 
trade as easily as it once went five miles, there is a 


tendency for big cities to grow at the expense of the 
small towns. New York City now contains practically 
6,000,000 people, Chicago nearly 3,000,000, Philadelphia 
and Detroit 1,000,000 each. Of the 110,000,000 Ameri- 
can people, one-tenth live in these five cities! 

The South, however, continues distinctively rural. More 
than half the farmers of America are in the South 
Of the sixty-eight American cities with more than 
100,000 population, only fourteen are in the South, even 
when we include Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri as 
“Southern.” These fourteen leading Southern cities 
and the estimated present population of each one are as 
follows: Baltimore, 773,850; New Orleans, 404,575; 
Kansas City, Mo., 351,819; Louisville, 257,671; Atlanta, 
222,963; Birmingham, 195,901; San Antonio, 184,727; 
Richmond, 181,044; Dallas, 177,274; Memphis, 170,067; 
Norfolk, 159,089; Houston, 154,970; Fort Worth, 
143,821; Nashville, 121,128. 


The Northern “Trek” of the Negroes 


E ARE now witnessing in this country wl 
may eventually prove to be another one of the 
famous “race migrations” of history. At inter- 
vals since the beginning of time, the tide of population 
on each continent has more or less suddenly turned in 
some particular direction, Such migrations have already 
marked epochs in European and Asiatic history. In our 
own country the discovery of gold in California started 


a famous westward movement of our own people; and 
twenty vears ago California itself witnessed the begin 
ning of what would have been another mighty tolk 
movement—this time of Japanese—if this tide had not 
been heroically checked by new immigration laws. 

The new migration which America is now watching 
with much excitement is the northward movement of 
Negroes. Negroes by the thousands are leaving the 
farms and small towns of the South, drawn by the lure 
ot high wages in the North. And while this is tempor- 
arily inconveniencing numerous individuals, and it will 
teke a little time to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions, nevertheless in the long run we feel confident that 
this better distribution of Negroes over the country will 
be best for both the white people and colored people of 
the South. 


Effect of Negro Migration on the South 


EGRO labor has been cheap labor, and because 

it has been congested in the cotton-growing South, 

it has made cotton a cheap labor crop—and there- 
fore a cheap crop, a low-priced crop. The Negro has 
lived in a shanty, has gone half-clad, poorly fed, and 
made cotton on this basis, and the white man making 
cetton had to compete with this sort of cheap labor. 
[It has been a competition as ruinous as that which the 
white Californians faced when incoming Chinese and 
Japanese with their low living standards began to 
threaten California with pauper labor and pauperism. 





“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


HAT country things do folks love most down 
in Mississippi? Well, here is a list that men- 
tions two things that should arouse universal 
approbation—the string of fresh trout, and the cool, 
fresh buttermilk from the old stone churn. “The 
smell of red-oak chips” is another item uery properly 
included. Here is the complete list of pleasurable 
“country sights and sounds” as given by Miss Ruth 


Ivy 


The smell of coffee on the fire 
The fragrance of rain-soaked lilacs 
The taste of pawpaws, huckleberries, and muscadines 
Bees humming in a field of white clover 
The smell of wild plums in the swamp 
A smoky “Indian summer” sky. 
A magnolia tree in bloom. 
The taste of wild strawberries. 
A fire in the kitchen stove on a rainy day in fall 
The field where we hunt for arrowheads and pieces of Indian 
pottery. 
A little crooked path wandering through the 
A string of trout fresh from the lake 
The old gate between the cotton field and the pasture. 
Shadows that the fire throws on the wall. 
The taste of cool butternfilk from an old stone churn 
Frost on the window. 
The old blacksmith shop where we 
children 
The smell of fresh red-oak chips. 
The green, lily-covered pond where the big frogs live. 
Scarlet poppies and white petunias. 
Rt. 2, Cedar Bluff, Miss. RUTH IVY. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


The reason England has not been able to grow cotton 
in her colonies is simply because Southern Negroes and 
Southern whites, by going poorly housed, poorly clad, 
and poorly fed, have made cotton virtually on a slave 
wage basis, and therefore cheaper than England could 
grow it in Africa. 

Moreover, a large part of our Southern Negroes 
making cotton have not really been farmers, but simply 
persons eking out existence by getting rations from a 
store while they helped pile up an over-production of 
cheap cotton by growing “cotton and nothing else but 
cotton” to pay for their supplies 
hasn't paid. Agriculture has been 
profits for a mercantile class. 


» wonder farming 


uted to make 


If more Negroes of this “cropper” type go North, it 
vill lessen the production of cotton and boost cotton 
prices while at the same time making room for more 
real farmers in the South... The new farmers will erow 
the hay, meat, lard, canned goods, milk, poultry, cheese, 
etc., of which we now import so much; will take better 
care of the soil; and will take more interest in rural 
social and community life, rural education, and general 
rural progress. And such a result, as we have said 
before, will help not only the white farmers of the 


South, but thrifty and enterprising Negroes also. 


A Book to Get This Week 


HE United 





States Department of Agriculture 


has just issued its valuable Vearbook for 1922, 11 

is a 1,137-page volume packed with informatios 
and statistics of importance to local, county, and state 
agricultural leaders all over our country. The four lead 
ing articles, outside of Secretary Wallace's report and 
the statistical section, are on the following subjects: 
“Timber fine or Crop?”’, “Hog Production and Mar- 
keting,” “The Dairy Industry,” “History and Status of 
Tobacco Culture.” Every hog breeder, dairyman, or 


tobacco grower will be interested in these articles, while 


timber growing 
Timber : 


everybody who has timber to sell, o: 
for sale later on, needs to read Mine or 
Crop ?” 


While the 


Senator and Congressman las a considerable 


regular price of the book is $1.25, each 
nuinber of 
copies for free distribution. If you wish 

apply immediately to your Senator or Repre 


Congress, you are likely to get one free 


This Week's Bible Questions 
HAT psalm is considered by some 
tors to foretell the events of the 


4 COpy and 
sentative in 


commenta 
ruciixion ? 


2. When did a multitude of men lose theit 

lives because of curiosity ? 
3. Of which three cities was it truly proffesied that 
one should become a bare rock, len, and the 


last a wilderness ? 


another a 


4. Who heard a voice sounding from out a whirl 
wind ? 
5. Who 


fiercer than the ravenine wo! 


» war-horses were swifter than | opards 1d 


6. What two leaders in Israel were blinded by theit 
enemies ? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. Psalm 22 Zeph 2:13-15; 5. Hab. 1:6-8. 
2.1 Sam. 6:19. er. 51:37, 43 6. Judge. 16:21 
3. Ezek. 26:4, 5; 4. Job 38.1 Jer. 52:11 


(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 











Favorite Bible Verses 
ESUS answered him and said unto him, Verily 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be borr 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.—John 
oid 
Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean 
not unto thine own unde -standing.—Proverbs 3:5. 





A Thought for the Week 

MERICA desires—and rightly desires—to be 

free from the entanglements of Europe and its 

concerns. But can she be free from them? 
What is her own experience quite recent!y;? In 1917 
America felt compelled to enter the Wor!d War. It 
was not that she desired war—far from it. Will 
anyone say that if another great European war took 
place invo'ving, as wars always do, great interests 
of right and wrong, that it would be possible in the 
future any more than in the past for America to 
stand outsidé and take no part? And if that be so 
if it be really true that even on this side of the Af 
lantic there is no certainty that thts nation can 
avoid the worst of all entanelements—participation 
in war—is it really so unreasonah-e to suggest that 
it is an American interest toecrect safeguards against 
the outbreak of war in any part of the world? For 
when war breaks out, no one can tell how far it 
will spread.—Lord Robert Cecil. 
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Profitable Hog Lot Management 


The Future of Hog Prices 


"Tis may not be the time to increase the produc- 
tion of market hogs, but it is the time to get ready 
to rapidly expand the business at the first signs 
When corn 
was selling for such a low price in 1921 and the first- 
compared with the 
prices of hogs, it was a plain fact 
to be seen by every one that there 
would be a large and rapid increase 
As was 
expected the 
price of corn has riseri while the 
prices of hogs have generally de- 
creased until they are the lowest 
since December, 1921, notwithstand- 
ing that corn is 35 to 40 per cent 
The facts that hogs are going to market more 
rapidly than usual, more being slaughtered in April, 
1923 than ever before for that month; that there is 
more pork in storage than last year, about 37 per cent; 
that hog production has been greatly increased by the 
fall and spring pig crops; and that corn has risen in price, 
while hogs have gone down, make it plain that hog 
prices will probably go lower before a proper balance is 
reached and the swing of prices and production start in 


of the reverse swing of the price pendulum. 
half of 


1922, 


in the production of hogs. 
also to have been 





TAIT BUTLER 
higher. 


opposite directions to the present trend. 


The average ratio of prices between corn and hogs is 
that the price of about eleven and three-fourths bushels 
of corn equals the price of 100 pounds of live hogs. 
For the first three months of 1923 the ratio has been 
from around eleven bushels to ten bushels of corn as 
equal in price to 100 pounds of hogs, and the tendencies 


now are toward a still lower relative value for hogs. 
While all this is true and the outlook 





By TAIT BUTLER 


ished pigs for nearly the entire year. If the houses 
are in large lots where permanent pastures are kept, 
the houses should be moved about every three or four 
months, when the vacated permanent pastures can be 
grazed by other stock. . 

When temporary grazing crops are grown, one may 
be used for summer grazing and the other for winter 
grazing crops. 

This is some trouble, but when the lots are properly 
arranged the movable houses need only be moved a 
short distance, this being the only extra work required. 
There is no question about it paying to change the hog 
lots and when the vacated lots are cultivated and pro- 
duce a feed crop while the hogs are kept out of them, 
the trouble and expense of providing at least two lots 
or sets of lots and moving the houses are well re- 


warded. 
H water or mud to wallow in, are likely to suffer 
severely from lice during the summer. If clean 
wallows are furnished, these alone will do much to keep 
the numbers of lice down, and oil on the top of the 
water in the wallows, or some one of the coal-tar dis- 
infectants used in the wallowing vats will help to keep 
the lice off. The dipping vat and regular dipping may 
be the best, but with only a few hogs the dipping vat 
costs too much, 
As a substitute for the dipping vat the oiled sand bath 
is possibly, best for keeping off the lice. A shallow box, 
eight or fen inches deep, filled with sand well saturated 


Protect Hogs From Lice 


OGS or pigs in dry lots, where they do not have 






The Prog essive Fai mer 





Henry and Morrison in “Feeds and Feeding” show 
as an average of numerous trials that when tankage or 
shorts is used as a supplement to corn, with corn at 56 
cents a bushel and tankage at $60 a ton, wheat mid- 
dlings were worth $23.60 a ton. 





In dry lot feeding as a choice between tankage and 
shorts we would select tankage, but with corn and 
tankage, and no other feeds, it miglit pay to add some 
shorts, or at least some other feed. 

With suitable grazing and corn and tankage or fish 
meal,-we think it will seldom pay to add wheat shorts 
at ruling prices. Wheat shorts should be used as an 
addition to corn rather than as a substitute for corn, 
and when corn and tankage are fed we think it should 
here also be used as an addition to the ration, if used at 
all, rather than as a substitute for the tankage. With 
good grazing, corn, tankage or fish meal we do not 
think it will usually pay to buy wheat shorts. 


The Southern hog feeder should seek other cheaper ‘ 
feeds than wheat shorts. It is shipped too long dis- 
tances, and_ has too high freight and other handling 
charges attached to it by the time it reaches the South- 
ern feeder. . It is good but not necessary, and is usually 
too high priced to be economical. 


Rations for Pigs, Brood Sows, and Fat- 
brood sows carrying pigs, growing hogs in fat- 


tening Hogs 
A tev pen.” He has maize (sorghum grain) 


READER wants “a ration for young pigs, 
but neither milk nor green grazing. 


For the young pigs we suggest 10 parts maize, 3 
parts wheat shorts and 1 part tankage. 





for profitable hog production is not good 
for the next year, it does not follow that 
it will not pay the Southern farmer to 
produce his home pork supplies on the 
cheap feeds he can grow, which the hogs 
can gather for themselves. And especially 
is it important that we avoid the sacrfiice 
of relatively low,prices for hogs, as we 
have always done in the past. When hogs 
are high priced we pay high prices for 
breeding stock, and when the certain 
decline in hog prices comes, we sacrifice 
our breeding stock, at lower prices. In 
other words, we buy at high prices and 
sell at low prices, which is disastrous to 
any business. 

But even this is not the best reason why 
we should not sacrifice our best breeding 
stock. As certain as night follows day, 
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They should, if possible, have some good 
leafy hay in racks for them to nibble at. 
A mixture of 10 parts each of charcoal 
(powdered or in small lumps) and wood 
ashes or acid phosphate, 1 part of pow- 
dered copperas and 2 parts of salt should 
also be kept before them. 


For the brood sows carrying pigs we 
suggest 10 parts of maize to 1 part of 
tankage, and legume hay in racks and the 
mineral mixture suggested. If no legume 
hay is available then we suggest a little 
oats or wheat bran or both, for these 
sows. If the sows are growing gilts, a lit- 
tle more tankage may be necessary and 
the legume hay or a little oats or wheat 
bran will be all the more necessary. Brood 
sows should always have considerable 
exercise. 








the swing of prices will in the course of 
a year or two bring back the advantage 
on the side ®f hogs and if we have sacri- 
ficed our breeding stock, and are not in 
a position to increase our production quickly or 
in time to get the full advantage of the rise 
in prices, we have lost the only chance to make hog rais- 
ing profitable. In any line of livestock production, the 
successful man is the one who keeps good breeding 
stock and is prepared to increase his production ahead 
oi the masses and get full benefit of the periods of top 
prices. Keep the good brood sows so as to be prepared 
to increase production when prices have reached the 
bottom and begin to swing back to higher levels. 


Rival’s 


Prevent Worms By Changing Hog Lots 


READER complains that his young pigs are suf- 
A fering from a cough. 

The causes are likely to be damp quarters 
or the other extreme, dusty houses or sheds; or in 
older pigs lung worms frequently cause a persistent 
cough. 


The dafhp quarters have been difficult to prevent dur- 
ing the cool, damp weather so common this spring, but 
dry, clean sleeping houses can always be provided if 
sufficient care is given. Dusty houses or sleeping places 
can always be prevented by proper care. 

Little ean be done for the lung worms after they 
once get in the lungs of the pigs. In vigorous young 
pigs that are well fed they may not do serious or 
permanent harm, although they probably always retard 
the growth some and in some cases give the pigs a 
serious setback. 

The only remedy is prevention and the best means of 
doing this is to confine the pigs on fresh ground, not 
recently occupied by hogs, and furnish dry, clean and 
thoroughly disinfected sleeping quarters. 

Worms of all sorts that infest pigs cause a heavy loss 
to the hog raisers of the South. Less growth is made 
and more feed is required. There is no longer any 
doubt but that it pays to use at least two sets of lots 
and movable, easily disinfected houses. 


In most parts of the South, green feed may be furn- 


Royal 
leading boars of the East. 





A GRAND CHAMPION 
Majestic, 
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with crude oil and covered with a good shade is a use- 
ful and economical means of keeping down the lice in 
summer time. = 


Wheat Shorts Good But Not Necessary 
READER wishes to know “if it is necessary or 
profitable to buy shorts to produce pigs in the 


A South ?” 


It is not necessary, but it may be profitable. Much 
will depend on the other feeds on hand, or available, 
and their cost and also the cost of the wheat shorts. 


If there is good legume pasture, corn or sorghum 
grains and milk or tankage, it is not necessary and us- 
ually it is not profitable to buy wheat shorts at ruling 
prices in the South. But it must not be forgotten that 
wheat shorts is a splendid feed for pigs in combination 
with other feeds. 


If there is no suitable grazing and no milk, then it may 
often pay to buy shorts to make up a part of the ration 
from the time the pigs are weaned until they are, say 
four months old, or for about two months. But if 
there is legume or rape pasture and either milk or 
tankage or fish meal to balance the corn, fairly good re- 
sults, and probably more economical gains can be made 
on these feeds than with shorts added. If greater 
variety is required, then peanut meal, when obtainable, 
may be added instead of shorts. The peanut meal is 
usually more economical. But shorts is a good feed and 
unless a sufficient number of these other feeds aré used 
to make a ration of sufficient variety and supply the re- 
quired nutrients and obtain satisfactory gains, it may 
pay to buy wheat shorts. This will depend on the 
prices of shorts, other feeds, and hogs. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the price of wheat shorts is 
usually too high in the South .compared with other 
feeds. 


There is no standard by which unlike feeds can be 
compared with any very great degree of accuracy, but 
approximate comparisons may be made, 


grand champion boar, Maryland State Fair and one of the 
Owned by C. Russell Galbreath, Street, Maryland. 





For the growing fattening hogs in pen, 
maize and tankage will probably be the 
most economical feed. They will also be 
benefited by the legume hay and mineral mixture. 


The proportion of tankage to maize will depend 


on the age and size of the pigs, ranging from 1 of 
tankage to 6 or 7 of maize for hogs around 10 
pounds in weight, to 1 of tankage to 12 to 15 parts 
of maize for hogs over 200 pounds in weight. 

The maize should probably be ground, although 
soaking may do pretty well. Corn may take the 
place of maize in all these combinations. 

Wean Pigs at Eight Weeks 

READER asks if “sows can produce two litters a 
A year and suckle each litter ten weeks?” 

No. Two nursing periods of ten weeks each and 
two gestation periods of 112 days each make exactly 
fifty-two weeks, or a year; therefore, the pigs must be 
weaned when less than ten weeks old in order to enable 
the sow to produce two litters a year. The sows carry 
their pigs a little over 112 days on the average and they 
are not usually bred for three to six days after the 
pigs are weaned. To produce two. litters a year the 
sows must not be allowed to nurse their pigs much over 
eight weeks or two months. Apart from other consid- , 
erations, such as producing two litters a year, there is 
probably no better age than eight weeks at which to 
wean pigs. 





> lam spring pigs, especially those farrowed from Feb- 

ruary to April should be finished by Christmas, 
or before the bad weather of winter. To do this profit- 
ably, it is necessary to keep them growing from weaning 
time until the grazing crops are ready in late August 
or early Seutember. It is true that Suitable grazing 
crops like soy beans, peanuts, etc., will furnish cheapet 
feed than is likely to be available for these pigs during 
June, July and August; but young pigs make an eco- 
nomical use of feed and it will not pay to stunt them 
this summer because feed is higher priced. The spring 
pigs should be kept growing. 
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What Is Your Chance of Success? 





Less Than One Per Cent of 


Americans are College Graduates 


Of this one per cent, 5,786 have achieved sufficient success in their 
chosen fields to be listed in “Who’s Who”, while out of the other 
99 per cent of Americans, including high school graduates, only 
839 have attained this great honor. 


This one per cent of college graduates has furnished 





55 per cent of our Presidents 

36 per cent of the Members of Congress 

47 per cent of the Speakers of the House 

62 per cent of the Secretaries of State 

50 per cent of the Secretaries of the Treasury 

67 per cent of the Attorney Generals 

69 per cent of the Justices of the Supreme Court 


The greater handicaps we overcome, the more sure is success. 
The person who works his way through college seldom fails to win 
reasonable success. 


There are many factors which goto make success, but as Dr. Frank 
Crane says: “There is no single thing so essential to success, in what- 
ever calling, as education.” 
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Are you satisfied to be just Anybody? Why not fit yourself to be 
Somebody? 


Let the Colleges listed below tell you about the courses they have 
to offer: 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN Blacksburg, Va. Lexington, Va. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
SALEM COLLEGE (Women) ERSKINE COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE ‘ 
ENGINEERING Winston-Salem, N. C. 


College Station, Raleigh, N. C. LENOIR COLLEGE 


MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE Hickory, N. C. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA (Women) 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Abingdon, Va. ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Wilson, N. C. 


TRINITY COLLEGE QUEENS COLLEGE (Women) 
Durham, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. FLORA MacDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
MEREDITH COLLEGE (Women) GUILFORD COLLEGE 


Raleigh, N. C. Guilford College, N. C. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS: 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF DUE WEST, DAVIDSON COLLEGE PEACE INSTITUTE 
Due West, S. C. Davidson, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ANDERSON COLLEGE (Women) SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 
Charlottesville, Va. Anderson, S. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


June Hints by Virginia Farm Leaders 


Messages From Various Divisions of Virginia Extension Service 
By E. R. PRICE 


1.—Watch Grass and Clover 


Hi1E most common way of seeding 
I spises and clover for hay in Virginia 

is to sow the grass in the fall with 
wheat and sow clover on the wheat in the 
early spring. The wheat is supposed to 
a nurse crop and protect the 
grass and clover. In reality, the wheat 
crop often injures the grass and clover 
plants, and if a crop of hay is secured, it 
is in spite of the so-called nurse crop. 


serve as 


When grass and clover are seeded with 
small grain, the most critical time for the 
young plants is just after the small grain 
is harvested. The young plants are ex- 
posed to the hot sun, and dry weather 
may kill many. Thus there is a likeli- 
hood of the grass and clover seeding fail- 
ing even though the stand may be very 
promising in the early part of the season. 
Whether the crop should be left can us- 
ually be determined by late summer. If 
the crop fails, it can be reseeded then. 

The largest yields of clean hay comes 
from seeding in August or early Septem- 
ber on specially prepared ground. At 
this time the grass and clover, or either 
alone, should be seeded without a nurse 
crop. The seeding should be made early 
enough to allow the plants to make suffi- 
cient growth not to be killed during the 
winter but not so early as to be crowded 
out by weeds. West of the Blue Ridge 
the seeding should be made from August 
1 to 15; in middle Virginia, August 10 to 
25; and in Tidewater, August 15 to 36. 
In the latter section the seeding may be 
made as late as September 10 with good 
results. 

It can be seen, therefore, that if the 
seeding of grass and clover in the small 
grain crop fails, a crop of hay can still 
be secured. The hay crop seeded in the 
late summer comes in just as soon as the 
crop seeded the previous spring and fall 
with the small grain crop. 


II.—Hog and Cattle Hints 
EEF cawes running with their dams 
should be fed a grain mixture of 200 

pounds corn and 100 pounds oats. This 
grain should be fed in such quantities that 
the calves will grow well and where the 
dams cannot get to the feed. 

watch their 
hogs and especially the spring pigs, for 
lice. Dipping hogs with some of the coal 
tar dips gives excellent results. In mak- 
ing up dipping solutions, the directions 
should be carefully followed, and a good 
plan is to dip hogs every 30 days during 
the summer. 


Swine producers should 


Dairy cows should be fed a cooling 
ration during the summer months. A 
good grain mixture is as follows: 

100 pounds corn. 

00 pounds oats. 

100 pounds bran, 

00 pounds choice cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds dried beet pulp. 

Feed this at the rate of one pound of 
the grain mixture for every three and 
one-fourth pounds of 5 per cent milk 
produced, and one pound of the grain 
mixture for every three and three-fourths 
pounds of 3% per cent milk produced. 


Il].—Look for Pear and Apple 
Blight 


HE fire-blight disease is making its ap- 

pearance on apples and pears at this 
time. From present indications it seems 
that the disease will not be as prevalent 
and destructive as in 1922 when it caused 
severe injury in some localities. The 
browning and death of blossom clusters 
and of shoots and water sprouts are ty- 
pical symptoms. Severe cases of blight 
on apple can almost invariably be traced 
to neighboring pear trees, or in some 
cases to quince trees. The disease winters 
over on the pear and quince and rarely 
persists on the apple in the absence of 
these hosts. The germe of blight are car- 
ried by bees and other insects from the 
hold-over cankers on pear and quince to 
the apple in the spring. 


Many fruit growers are removing pear 
and quince trees as a measure of protec- 
tion for the apple orchard, and in some 
sections of the country organized cam- 
paigns against the pear are under way. If 
you have blight on apples, look for the 
pears or quinces on your own or your 
neighbor’s property and remove them if 
possible. In the interest of apple produc- 
tion the pear must go—at least until 
blight-proof pears can be secured to re- 
place the susceptible varieties now 
grown. 


IV.—Have You Any “Clover 
Mildew” ? 

LOVER mildew, which 

much alarm in 1922, has 
appearance in some localities. The sever- 
ity of the disease this year will be de- 
termined largely by weather conditions. 
There is no doubt that injury to clover 
results from the attacks of mildew, but 
losses are probably not as great as many 
farmers believe them to be. The ques- 
tion is often raised as to whether injury 
to livestock results from pasturing mil- 
dewed clover or feeding hay from a mil- 
dewed field. Experiments were conduc- 
ted in several states in 1922 with the con- 
clusion that mildewed clover or properly 
cured clover hay from affected fields may 
be fed in moderate amounts without in- 
jury. 

There is no known remedy for clover 
mildew that is of practical value. Sulphur 
dust is the best specific for use on 
rose mildew and mildews on other plants. 


caused so 
made its 


This insect is about the size of the potato 
beetle. Both the beetles and the young 
injure the undersides of the leaves. 

They may be readily 
spraying or dusting the undersides of the 
melon vines with any of the regular ar- 
senical poisons such as arsenate of lead, 
calcium arsenate or zinc arsenite. To be 
effective the spraying or dusting must be 
very thoroughly done at about the time 
the beetles enter the fields to begin feed- 
ing. 


VII.—Essentials in Profitable 
Dairying 

ONE too soon are we realizing that 

the time has come to work for more 
economical production of the individual 
gow so that low prices, fluctuations and 
larger milk surpluses may not make 
dairying unprofitable. 


destroyed by 


The next most importaht essential in 
dairying for profit also necessitates im- 
mediate action on the part of dairymen. 
The South has not even begun to market 
its milk and milk products in the most 
economical manner. 


High class goods are easy to sell. Asa 
matter of fact, a product known for its 
superior quality has a selling advantage 
that can hardly be overcome by any other 
advantage in the field of marketing. 


Though we are in the habit of insisting 
on a better milk for city consumption 
than for butter, cheese or any other man- 
ufactured products, it is just as essential 
to have good milk for these as for 




















No doubt it would prove of value for 
clover mildew, but it is possible that the 
expense would be prohibitive. 


V.—Stomach Worms in Sheep 
O" THE parasites affecting sheep, there 

is perhaps no other that does as much 
damage as the stomach worm—especially 
to lambs kept into or through the sum- 
mer. Infested lambs lose in weight or 
do not put on proper gains, and on ac- 
count of their poor condition and un- 
thrifty appearance sell for a low price. 
Many lambs as well as older sheep also 
die each year as a result of stomach 
worm infestation. 

It is much easier to prevent infection 
with stomach worms than it is to rid 
sheep of the worms aiter they have be- 
come infested. Prevention can be ac- 
complished where it is possible to change 
the sheep frequently enough during the 
warm months to clean, non-infested pas- 
tures. After sheep become infested the 
only relief lies in treatment. Of the va- 
rious remedies recommended for this pur- 
pose the copper sulphate-tobacco treat- 
ment is probably as efficient and satisfac- 
tory as any. Directions for this treat- 
ment may be had by writing the Animal 
Hlusbandry Extension Department, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 


VI.—Spray for the Melon Beetle 
ATERMELON, squash, cucumber 
and similar plants, frequently suffer 

serious injury due to the feeding of a yel- 

lowish beetle with black spots on its back. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME 


city consumption. Clean milk from 
healthy cows properly handled makes best 
dairy products. 


Vill.—What to Do in the Dairy 


Now 
N° 


MATTER how humble a dairy 
barn may be the drudgery can be 
taken out of the work by making the’ barn 
light and clean. Clean surroundings help 
in producing clean milk. Boiling water 
for the small top pails and other utensils 
is one thing above all others that cannot 
be dispensed with. An apparatus similar 
to a canning outfit steamer arranged so 
that the pails can be inverted over the 
steam fills the need admirably. After that 
sunlight will complete the work of sterili- 
zation and will make the utensils sweet 
and clean. 

Then the cooling of the milk must be 
done quickly and when a separator is 
used the milk should be separated while 
warm and the cream cooled quickly. If 
the spring is used for cooling, the can of 
milk or cream should be stood in the 
water and the contents stirred intermit- 
tently for half an hour or more until the 
temperature is down to a safe point. 
Clean fresh cans should be provided for 
the milk. They should be free from rust 
spots because these are hard to sterilize. 


Ship the product as frequently as possi- 
ble because raw milk or cream becomes 
stale under any circumstances. The qual- 
ity is always best when the product is 
fresh. No butter-maker or cheesemaker 


can make highest quality goods from an 
inferior raw product. 

By doing these things and producing 
the best raw product possible the dairy- 
man is making for himself a good market 
and is putting into practice one of the 
brst principles of codperation since he js 
doing his part in the proper production 
and marketing of a high class product. 


IX.—Time to Stop Hatching Chicks 


ATE hatched chicks are not profitable. 
There is little object in hatching af- 
ter June 1 except some costly experience. 
A June hatched chick is greatly handi- 
capped because: 
1. It is hard to get it well started 


2. It does not have a good appetite be- 
cause of the hot weather. 


3. The mortality is exceedingly high, 
Lice and mites take big toll. 

5. Slow growth. 

6. Broilers bring low prices. 


7. Pullets will not begin laying until 
late winter. 


8. Such pullets will molt early the fel- 
lowing summer so they will have poor 
egg records. 


X.—Swat' Mr. Rooster 


A VERY large amount of money is lost 

each year by Virginia farmers be- 
cause of bad eggs in summer and fall— 
those that are rotten—that have embryo 
chicks in them. This loss is largely caus- 
ed by keeping the rooster with the hens 
in summer. Bad eggs are a bad adver- 
tisement. S 


The idea that some people still have 
that roosters are necessary to secure eggs 
has long been exploded. The only use 
of a rooster in the flock is to have fertile 
eggs for hatching. When hatching is 
over, there is no use for a male bird un- 


til the next winter—two or three weeks 
before the hatching season begins. 

Kill or sell your male birds now and 
thus stop having eggs that will rot. Save 
the feed of the roosters from now until 
next February. The sale price 1 add- 


ed to the feed cost for eight months will 
pay for a new and better bird next win- 
ter. The loss of rotten eggs and the cost 
of feed together justify the selling of all 
males now. If you want to kee] 
special males for breeding next year, pen 
them away from the hens now. 


ome 





Have All Tools Ready for Use 


I CONSIDER the first object in re- 

pairing tools, is to have a complete 
set of tools for general farm use; 
such as, saws, hammers, hatchets 


1 


brace and bits, augers, drills. 


drivers, planes, drawing-knives, bol 

of every size and kind, etc. We have 
_all of these, and everyone kept in its 
place. We also keep on hand a good 
supply of seasoned oak and kory 
wood for making all kinds of handles, 
shafts, wagon tongues, plow beams, 
single and double trees, or anything 


requiring wooed for making or repair- 


ing. 
My neighbor has a_ blacksmiths 
outfit. When any iron is to be mace 


or repaired, all I have to do is to 


made, a 


step over and have a bolt 

piece welded, threads cut, etc. One 

person in every neighborhood should 
such an outfit. It 1 not 


possess 
only be of great value to the owner 
by repairing his tools, but also bring 
in considerable extra change irom 
his neighbors. In this way we will 
not have to go from 8 to 20 miles to 
a shop, or 15 or 20 miles to our near- 
est city just to get a piece for a cér- 
tain implement or a tool repaired. 

3 W. H 

Prince George, Va 
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Slave Life on a Mississippi Plantation 


Another Remarkable True Story of “Old Times in the South” 


DON’T suppose there was another 

plantation in the South conducted like 

ours. The slaves were worked by 
tasks. The field hands had to work 
to a certain place in the fields each week, 
and usually this was accomplished by 
Friday night, though I have known the 
task to be finished as early as Thursday 
night and often by Friday dinner. The 
balance of the week belonged to the Ne- 
groes to spend as they chose. 


| 


It was our custom to give the slaves 
the use of the land they cleared for two 
years, and all crops raised thereon were 
purchased by my mother, or the Negroes 
were allowed to take their produce to 
Natchez and sell it there. They were 
allowed to plant any crop except cotton, 
and raised mostly corn and cowpeas. I 
remember how proud I was when first 
my mother let me sit behind a table piled 
with silver money, all ready to pay off 
the Negroes for crops the plantation 
would purchase. We always paid 50 
cents a bushel for the corn and 75 cents 
a bushel for the cowpeas, regardless of 
the market price, which was generally 
below these figures and rarely above. 

There was hardly any whipping done. 
The hope of reward in the crops they 
were permitted to raise was a spur to- 
wards achieving their weekly tasks with 
the grown-ups, while the certainty of a 
holiday at the end of the week appealed 
strongly to the younger slaves. There 
was no necessity for the overseer to 
speed up the hands and the consequence 
was that our slaves were commonly 
known as “Chamberlain’s free Niggers.” 
Nevertheless, our plantation led all the 
rest in our neighborhood in the amount 
of crops grown per hand and per acre. 


Prizes were given for the largest amount 
of cotton picked and the pickers were 
divided into several classes, so there 
were a number of prizes distributed 
every year. 

II 


When a child was born to any of the 
women slaves, if it was a son, she was 
given $10 in gold, a barrel of flour, sev- 
eral nice dresses, shoes, and other 
things. If a daughter, she was given $5 
in gold and the other things. Morality 
was encouraged in every way, and the 
young men and young women slaves 
were encouraged to marry. When no 
suitable mate was.available on the plan- 
tation, a young man or woman, as the 
case might require, was purchased. 

When the day’s work was done,: the 
darkies came trooping home with gay 
laughter, chatter, and fun. There was 
once a gentleman fr8m the North, a 
minister, who was sitting on our gallery 
one evening as the Negroes came home. 
“Wonderful!” he exclaimed. “I always 
conceived of slavery as a state of sor- 
row, gloom, and depression, but those 
voices sound to me to be possessed by the 
happiest people in the world.” 


II] 


At Christmas the Yuletide backlog was 
put on the fireplace. This was a black- 
gum log seven feet long and of a size 
requiring four men to tote it. It was 
soaked before it was put on, and as long 
as it lasted, the Christmas holiday for 
the slaves lasted. It usually took 10 days 
to burn the last of it up, though the fire 
was kept going to cook all the good 
Christmas eating that was provided. 

I well remember the great yawning 
fireplace, eight feet wide and three or 


four feet deep, with its two iron cranes 
at each end. These swung out and after 
being loaded with a half dozen pots were 
swung back over the fire. There was a 
row of skillets and portable ovens along 
the hearth, each standing over its bed of 
glowing coals, with an array of extra 
skillets and utensils for hanging on the 
kitchen walls nearby. 

Take down de skillet, pile coals on de led, 
Mammy’s gwine ter bake a little short’nin’ 

bread. 

This was easily done, for about 200 
hogs were butchered yearly on the plan- 
tation and no packinghouse products 
were purchased. The tall, large log 
smokehouse was filled with hams, shoul- 
ders, sidemeat, bacon, and festoons of 
sausage hanging on swinging racks, 
while barrels of lard, cracklings, and 
corned beef stood all around the floor. 


IV 


My mother encouraged the practice of 
religion, and provided a church for the 
Negroes. The plantation had its own 
Negro preacher who had services every 
Sunday, except when some white preach- 
er was invited to conduct service, which 
happened several times every .year. 

The plantation also had its Negro doc- 
tor, Zedrick Bowie, who handled all 
the minor illnesses, while Dr. Frank 
Coleman of Church Hill was regularly 
employed for graver cases of illness. 
Zed was also the plantation hunter and 
kept the “big house” table well supplied 
with squirrels, partridges, and wild tur- 
keys, of which there was an abundance 
at that time. He also directed the draw- 
ing of the seine in the creek, which was 
done very often during the proper seas 
son. Taken altogether, our diet was a 
varied one. 


——— 


When our stock of quinine gave out 
during the Civil War, the quarters were 
full of the sick and those pretending to 
be sick. Few hands were going to the 
fields to work. Zed was equal*to the 
occasion, however. 


“Marse Duncan,” he said to me, “we 
just got ter do somethin’ ter clean de 
quarters of loafin’ Niggers. I ain’t got 
no quinine ter cure de chills and fever, 
but whut has de curin’ power in quinine 
is de bitter. Why can’t we go out in the 
old field and git er load of bitterweed 
and make de Niggers some tea?” 


So out we went, got a cart full, and 
made a double strength decoction from 
it. Every day Zed would report that 
another Nigger had “run frum de tea.” 
I never knew whether the decoction had 
any of the virtues of quinine, but it cer- 
tainly put everybody back to work! 


V 


Until 1857 our plantation was in two 
parts, the Liverpool quarters and the 
Waterloo quarters, with an overseer on 
each place. At this time I was seven 
years old. One night, when I was sleeps 
ing on a trundle bed in my mother’s 
room, we were awakened by loud knock- 
ing on the window. My mother asked 
who it was and a voice from the dark- 
ness replied, ‘“Mistis, dis is Harry, and 
Ise come ter tell you a big wind has 
blowed erway everything on Liverpool 
and killed most all de Niggers.” 


My mother told him to have her horse 
saddled at once and told me to get up 
and dress and go with her. It was quite 
dark when we left, being a cloudy morn- 
ing, but it had been clearing and when 


(Concluded on page 1& column 2) 
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1,000,000 farmers say— 


“They wear twice as long 
and they look twice as well” 


That’s the reputation of Blue Buckle Work Garments all 


through the South. 


Blue Buckles give you solid comfort while you work and natty style 
Strong, roomy overalls that wear like iron and keep their custom- 
Work shirts and work pants that fee/ and look just right. 


about town. 
built shape. 


Every Blue Buckle garment is cut out, fashioned, triple or double-stitched as 


wanted and style-finished by experts who know the farmer’s needs. 
why so many farmers are satisfied, year after year! 


And you get this wonderful quality at a moderate price because the big 
Blue Buckle plant produces in huge quantity and sells direct to the retail 


dealer. 


Let your dealer show you Blue Buckles. 


He knows. 


Manufactured under the cleanest and most 
sanitary conditions. Positively no convict, 
institutional or similar labor employed. 


fela.”’ 


seams; 


roomy 
fortable. 





Blue Buckle “Big- 
Probably 
the strongest over- 
all ever made. 
Triple - stitched 
tailored 
buttonholes;deep, 
lined pockets; 
and com- 
. Elastic 
suspender or high 
back style. 





Blue Buckle Coat Style Work 
Shirt. Finest quality heavy indigo 


chambray: extra full body; rip- 
proof sleeves; pearl buttons; full 
cut wide collar; two big pockets, 





a 


That’s 


pin checks, pin 
etripes, khakie; 
corduro mole- 
skins. Five pock- 
strongest 
taped seams; built 
throughout for 
ice, yet good- 
enough to 












Ay 
Nett 4 


Blue Buckle “‘Bigfela’’ Work 
Coat. Roomy raglan shoulders; 
tailored collar; detachable brass 
buttons; ——— we 
large, strong pockets. coat’ 

any farmer can be proud of for 
@ long timet 
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EVERY HOUSEWIFE WANTS A 
Caratol Leather 
Shopping Bag 


Made of jet black wa- 
terproof fabric material 





similar to automobile 

upholstery. 

= Send us name of 
your grocer 
and only.. 1. 74 
We will wall you 


postpaid a béautiful 
Carato] Leather 
Shopping Bag and 
three pounds of 
OLD MANSION 

COFFEE 
packed in a handsome Kitchen Con- 
tainer Can. 

“Use the Coffee— 

Then Use the Can 

Containers are 
neatly labeled with 
names of popular 
foods ready for 
storing surplus sup- 
plies on pantry 
shelves. 

You will enjoy 
the flavor of Old 
Mansion Coffee. 
Ask your grocer to 
supply you or send 
his name and $1.74 
direct to us. Money 
refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


C. W. ANTRIM & SONS 


P. O. Box 1115 Richmond, Va. 





% 

















| HIRSHBERG PAINT CO’S 


Stag =. Pain 


ONE gallon makes TWO 


The most econom- 
ical and durable 


house paint. 





semi- 
paste 





Sold 
crerypenere 
Ask your dealer 
for color card. 








Marketing Sweet Potatoes 


South Carolina Finds the Co-operative Plan a Success 
By C. LL. NEWMAN 


HE South Carolina Sweet Potato 
Association met in Columbia May 
29 for the purpose of checking up 


its year’s work, to receive the report of 
T. B. Young, secretary and general man- 
ager, and to make plans for this year’s 
operations. The attendance good 
and as far as one outsider could see and 
hear, there had been no friction and no 
diseontent, notwithstanding the fact that 
this association is an infant in years. 
Everyone admits that prices were unsat- 
isfactory, but knows that the 
1922 potato crop was large, too large 
for the developed markets. The markets 


was 


everyone 


have been flooded with poor potatoes 
poorly packed. There was no system in 
the distribution of the crop. Georgia, 


South Carolina, and North Carolina as- 
sociations competed with one another on 
the same markets and the 
competed with unorganized 
of mixed quality and irregular 
some coming from regulation 
houses and some from hills. 
Through the winter Mr. Young work- 
ed faithfully trying to dispose of the 
association’s few hundred cars at some 
profit. Fortunately for the association, 
the stuff that was flooding the market 
did not attract the large buyers, the buy- 
ers who take a hundred or more cars a 
season. Knowing that the association’s 
potatoes were No. 1, Mr. Young con- 
centrated his efforts on a large Northern 
city, and while his sales the year before 
totaled less than five cars, he has already 
placed very nearly 100 cars in that city, 
and in competition with Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and New Jersey dry potatoes. 
Furthermore, Mr. Young has been as- 
sured by the firms to whom the potatoes 


associations 
shipments 
pac k, 
curing 


were sold that they will take double the 
number of cars next season. 
Rapid Growth 

HE South Carolina Sweet Potato As- 

sociation is only three years old. We 

were told that the season before its or- 


ganization only two cars of sweet pota- 
toes were shipped out of South Carolina. 


The first season’s sales by the associ- 








STRUVEN’S HAS PROVED 
MOST SUCCESSFUL 


STRUVEN'S FISH MEAL is the ideal feeding 
supplement for bettering the condition of poultry, 
hogs and stock Made from fresh, whole fish 
finely ground and rich in proteins and minerals. 
Write today for feeding instructions—free! 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO., 
114-A S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


@eFix Your Own Salary) 


Learn More and Earn More 
A business course at KING’S will 
put you on the Highway to Success. 
Graduates assisted to positions free. 
Enroll any time; tuition and living 
expenses moderate; send for catalog. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres. 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


Good Paint 


AT LOW DIRECT PRICES 


When you need paint for any purpose, 
write us for low factory prices on high- 
grade Paints, Varnishes, etc. 
Worthamite Liquid ROOF CEMENT 
For all buildings—new or old. Ready to 
use; easily applied; outlasts the building. 
Write for circular. 


























Wortham Paint Co., Richmond, Va. 


Are You a Good Citizen? | 


HAT 

education? 
children and your neighbor's children 
fair treatment in the way of prepara- 
tion for their life struggle? 


you doing in behalf of 


fre you giving your | 


are 


What can you do in a practical way 
to help the cause of education? ‘ihat 
can your community do? These jast 
are the practical questions up for dis- | 
cussion in our Education Special, the | 


. “ | 
of June 23. 





iSSite 


Anxious builders of good citizenship | 
will find many helpful, practical sug- | 
; ‘ ; a > | 
gestions in this Watch fer, }\ 
- = | 

read, and preserve the issue of June 23. | 


ISSUE. 








ation amounted to 40 cars. The sec- 
ond season the association sold 105 
cars and has to date disposed of 243 
cars this season and cars are now mov- 
ing. It is probable that the total sales 
will reach 250 cars. Three years ago all 
of the sweet potatoes shipped out of 


South Carolina brought less than re O00, 
To date, the amount of money distrib- 
uted hy the association to its members 
runs around $150,000. 

The headquarters of the association is 
at Florence. Carlot shipments were 
made the present season from 31 of the 
40-odd counties in the state, Darlington 
County leading with 30 cars. 


Review of the Year 
N REGARD to the year’s marketing 
operations, Mr. Young has this to say 
“The association’s sales this season 
have not. been through an accident, 
neither has it played into a favorable 
market. Its shipments were not made 


as a result of catching a market short of 
supply, or by any play to luck, but our 
stocks have been merchandized through 
the entire season, beginning in Novem- 
ber, with a practically uniform price 
maintained from the beginning of the 
season until the present time. 

“Had we held back or not been able to 
market our product until the end of the 
season and then unloaded on a very 
favorable turn in the market, we would 
not feel the confidence that we do feel, 


due to the fact that we have put about 
the same number of cars on the market 
every month during the entire season. 


If the marketing of our product were on 
a basis of depending upon a favorable 
turn in market conditions, we could not 
feel satisfied in encouraging any further 
development of the industry. We have 
marketed this year throughout in the 
face of most adverse conditions, and toe 
day our supply is about exhausted, yet 
the trade is still wiring for our stock 
and, if they tell us the truth, are offering 
us quite a few cents per package more 
than they can buy from elsewhere.” 


Rules for Success 


F COURSE, a modern curing house 
is a necessity and in addition to this 
equipment, Secretary Young warns all 
potato growers to:— 
1. Be sure to get the purest possible 
strain of Porto Rico stock. 


2. Get stock as disease-free as pos- 
sible. 
3. It is far better to produce your 


cuttings rather 
This is per- 


storage stock from vine 
than from sprouts (slips). 


haps the most important point in com- 
mercial sweet potato production. 
4. Plant early enough sprouts from 


which to get an adequate supply of vine 
cuttings. 

5. Plant only in light, 
from root knot and other diseases. 
not plant in black, sticky soil. 


open soil free 
Do 





Interesting Facts for Tobacco 
Growers 
COMPREHENSIVE view of our 


two-million-acre, half-billion-dollar 
tobacco-growing industry is to be found 
in the 1922 “Yearbook” of the United 
States Department of Agriculture which 
has just.come from the press. 

Most of the American tobacco crop is 
grown in a few states, Kentucky, North 
Carolina and Virginia being the leaders, 
but some tobacco is grown in 42 states. 

In 1919 tobacco was grown on nearly 
450,000 farms. In that year North Caro- 
lina stood first in value of the crop and 
Lancaster County, Pa., was the leading 
county in acreage and production. Hart- 
ford County, Connecticut, where a large 

of shade-grown tobacco is pro- 
led in value. 


acreage 
duced, 
leads the world as a to- 
producer and in the number and 
diversity of types produced to supply 
varying demands. returns show 
10,291 tobacco employing 
183,000 persons, with products valued at 
more than $1,000.000,000. The internal 
revenue from tobacco now amounts to 
nearly $300,000,000 yearly. 


This country 
bac co 


Census 


tactories, 


So far as statistics are available they 
show that the 11 principal tobacco-pro- 
ducing countries each produced upward 
of 50,000,000 pounds annually before the 
war. In the order of quantity produced 
these countries are the United States, 
British India, Russia, Hungary, Dutch 
East Indies, Japan, Germany, Phillippine 
Islands, Brazil, Cuba, and Northern Cau- 
casia. China undoubtedly produces much 
tobacco, but statistics are not available. 





OUR little 12-year-old son likes the chil- 

dren’s page and says if. I don’t renew my 
subscription, he is going to. I like the farm 
and the Progressive Farmer. Mrs. A. €. 
Wooley. 
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ROOFING | 


GALVANIZED 5-V comer ROOFING, 





5 to 12 feet long. 
GALVANIZED SHINGLES 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLES. 
RIDGE ROLL ALLEY. GUTTERS 
DOWN SPOUTS. 
Slate Surfaced Roofing...... 2.33 a roll 
Shingle Roll pr Sehaeane 78 @ retl 
— Roofing 
i,ply, $1. 13; "ooh, $1.40; 3- op, $1.75. 
Ruberoid Stri Shia ® square 


. $6.00 
Flex-A- ome pM. - halt & Magtes $6.00 a equ 
Flex-A-Tile individual Asphalt — 
ED nacndcdhersseessensscne $6.50 « square 
Richardson ak Board—46 in. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9 
10 and ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet, 
All our a4 are nationally advertised brands, 
new stock, guaranteed quality. 


Buy from us and gave the difference in freight, 


BUDD-PIPER ROOFING co, 
DURHAM, N. C. 














MUNSON 
SHOE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just qe size and we will send 
you the biggest work shoe bargain 
offered in years. Inspected and 
built to rigid specifications. 
Made on the Munson last, of 
triple tanned chrome lea- 
ther. Solid oak leather 
soles. Dirt, 7 anda 
acid pi 
postman $2. 60 4 
plus postage 
on arriva 


poe back “ 


L. SIMON COMPANY, oa Cc 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
duced with 


ABSORBINE 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economi- 
cal—only a few drops required at an applica- 
tion. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springficid, Mass 


U.S.ARM 

























Throttling Governor ENGINE 
RBimply pont te. Runs on Kerosene, Distillate, Gaso- 
line or Vary ‘powerat will, Fewer parts. Mechan- 


teally perfeet. 2to 25 H-P , all styles. Catalog FREE. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2352 Oakland Avenue, Kansae City, Missourl 
2352 Empire Buliding, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
2352 Fremont Street, San Francisco, California 





Send for FREE Book! 


Make water-soaked hillside and sella 
land yield 100%1 ‘The free Martin Book 








tells how Gan of 
farmers are adding 
immensely to ow et 
smallest cost. 


pase O71 ea Kens 
TERRACES 


Cae ty open or tile drainage and eg 
tion. Hlesve - tractor. Ali-steel adjustab 
reversible. Money in ess! Write ~~ 
N Tt & senesk co., Inc. 
Sox 331 ae” WENSBORO, KENTUCKY 





Fence, Roofing or Paints. We 
the factory. Freight Prepaid. 
Dest. 5503, Cleveland, 0. 





R Select, from Agents Bares st Seuss: colore j 


and yee Renee 
s2>Months on Appro ogive 


Seley r= riper 


Months meg ge 


i horos, _ w “9-4 a ka 
Ti res POS scuenients Esle'es yocr erie, 


ag: 





. Bels, mink, snpskzats and other 
Catch Fish fur-bearing animals, in Jargé 
3 pombe rs, with our new, Fold- 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It catches th 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made inallsizes. Strong 


durable. Write for Deseriptive Price List, and our pg 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of 6s! 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept.3, Lebanon, Mo 
nested 


Ke ooak, 
finishin and | 














Supplies 
Prints < 344454 Ae 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
BimmincHan, ALA 


LOLLAR’S 
_2 FARM WAGONS 


h or low whee 
r= or wood ye 
or narrow tiret 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds, Wheels to 
any running . 
‘atalog Spartraied t in colors 





£0.B0X 71 




















Electric Wheel Co., 58 Elin St, Quince” 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Gardening: The Original and 
Oldest Sport 


COURSE the first incentive that 
leads one to have a garden is to grow 
something to eat. We get tired of meat, 
bread, potatoes, and other dishes that we 
have gotten in the 
habit of having too 
regularly, no matter 
how substantial they 
are. We want a ya- 
riety and a change. 
Other things that 
make wus want to 
have a garden are 
economy and a de- 
sire to provide food 
that promotes health. In a more or less 
vague way, we know that fresh vegeta- 
bles take the place “of medicines—or at 
least that they do away with the necessity 
for taking a lot of vile stuff that is served 
in bottles, boxes, and neatly folded pa- 
pers. Even the good old family doctor 
will tell you that eating a lot of vege- 
tables, fresh and well prepared, will les- 
sen the number of times he will call on 
you professionally. 
The advantages of fresh vegetables as 
a part of our diet has been long known 
but the necessity for them was not given 
much attention until this famous Dr. Mc- 
Collum came along with his discovery. He 
found out that roots, stems, leaves, and 
seeds of certain plants have in them sub- 
stances called “vitamines,” and he found 
eut also that normal growth and good 
health are dependent upon these vita- 





MR, NEWMAN 


of the contests you can have 
in the garden? There is where the 
“sport” comes in. Right now I am ina 
spirited contest with weeds and a soil 
crust. No weed is going to “make a hit“ 
by ripening seed, and no crust is going to 
“score” on me. The contest is on, It 
won't stop at nine innings either. At no 
time in the year will there be any vacant 
land on my athletic field, for in 24 hours 
after one crop is through, preparation 
will be made and another planted. 


II 


I have decided to ride a hobby for the 
next 12 or 24 or more months, and want 
to invite every Progressive Farmer gar- 
dener to ride with me. My hobby is un- 
common kinds of vegetables. I have al- 
ready been studying some of these—in 
fact, have been planting some of them 
for some time, What I suggest is that all 
of us pick out a few kinds that we have 
never before grown and give them a fair 
trial in every way. Select a suitable site, 
prepare the ground and fertilize well, 
thin to the right stand, and then prepare 
for the-table in the few or many ways 
that each kind can be prepared. Don't 
let’s tell our neighbors what we are go- 
ing to do, but when our new stuff is in 
its prime, let’s invite our neighbor into 
the garden and lead him up to our hobby 
and introduce him, 


ever think 


Here is a list of some of these uncom- 
mon kinds together with brief directions 
for growing them. How many of these 
do you know? How many of them have 
you grown? 
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Nine Points of 
Greater Value 


[1] No other car at or near Overland price 
has an all-steel body with a hard-baked en- 

Py * * 4. a 
amel finish; [2] or the smooth riding ease of 
Triplex Springs (Patented); [3] or duplicates 
the Overland strong axle construction, with 
so many Timken and New Departure bearings. 


[4] Overland has a much greater propor- 
tionate braking surface than any other light 
car—one square inch to every nineteen pounds 
of car weight. [5] Upholstery is removable, 
permitting all-purpose service on the farm. 

















[6] Mo-lyb-den-um steel is freely used to 
give Overland utmost strength with lightness. 


[7] The powerful Overland engine is remark- 











Between Depth |Seed for 
Kinds Between Hills to plant | 75-foot Variety Planting 
Rows Inches Inches rows dates 
Dalkeith or 
Brussels sprouts......... 2-3 16-24 %-Y% Packet |Perfection Jan. 1-July 1 
ir is 04 54k 6590485501 <0 2-3 20-0 %-1%4 % oz. |Lucullus Jan. 1-Oct. 1 
Chinese cabbage......... 1-2 8-16 U-% Packet Any month 
Cress, upland........++.: 1-2 2-6 4-4 Packet |Upland Any month 
Green or 
ey eee 1-2 6-16 4-% 1 oz. [White Curled /Jan. 1-Oct. 1 
Horse-radish..........+++ 2-3 12-20 75 roots Any month 
. Dwarf Scotch{|Any month 
iRivaxcnnencsguaiessanaal 2-3 10-20 “%-% % oz. jor Siberian 
Kohl-rabi.....seceeeseeees 1-2 6-12 %4-% % oz. |Early White jOct. 1-July 1 
Vienna 
° Oo Rae SRN i-2 4-8 %-1% 1 oz. |Flag Jan. 1-July 1} 
New Zealand Spinach... 2-3 12-24 Y4-Va % oz. |New Zealand |Feb. 1-July 1 
; " : 1 to2 [Shallots or : 
Onion, Egyptian......... 2-3 6-8 1-2 pints Multipliers Sept. 1-July 1 
. Dwarf Sugar 
Pea, Edible Pod.......... 2-3 1.3 2-3 l1to2 jor Mammoth 
quarts |Sugar March 1-July 1 
Ruby King, 
a Chinese Giant, 
Pepper, Pimiento or Sweet Spanish, 
Th «icsntesieencdebax 2-3 12-24 %-! % oz. |Pimiento March 1-July } 
Mammoth 
; ; Sandwich 
ES Spee e 1-2 2-4 u%4-1% 1 oz. [Island March 1-July 1 
OOD, 0 6.0.00 8552.0 0550 2-4 1-2 1 oz. {Black Salsify |March 1-July 1 























mines and that vegetables furnish these 
in greater variety and in cheaper forms 
than any other class of foods. So some- 
body started a campaign for “a garden, 
a sow, a cow, and fifty hens.” These four 
together with fruit give us five important 
sources of vitamines, all of which every 
farm family should and can have. The 
garden furnishes the greatest variety. 
But there is another side to the garden, 
the recreation and sport side. Did you 


Of course a lot of our folks aregerow- 
ing some of these 15 kinds but many are 
not. It will not cost much to try the 
above seeds but. there will be a lot of fun 
in growing them. In fact every grown 
person, boy or girl, who will take the 
growing of the above list of half-rare 
kinds as a “project” as the agricultural 
vocational folks call it, will have a fine 
summer school in horticulture right at 
home. 





TRADING 





KNOW a man named Tim O’Shay 

who’s trading horses every day, he 
gets his livelihood that way. He- always 
says, “Of course, of course, this is a sound 
and worthy horse, chuck full of ginger, 
pep and force! He’ll do a noble work for 
you on anything you hitch him to and 
never balk the whole day through; but I 
need money, don’t you know, some 
twenty-seven bones or so; I'll swap for 
that; is it a go?” Tim is so sleek, and 
smooth, and nice the bargain’s finished in 





a trice,—he nearly always gets his price. 


The Cheerful Plowman—, 2 ray, 


~ 


HORSES 


Well, then he sallies forth again in search 
of other easy men, with his new horse, 
age nine or ten. He meets old Wana- 
maker Wicks: “This horse,” he says, “is 
coming six, he’s full of spice and noble 
tricks; he’s worth his weight in molten 
gold. The horse you drive is growing old, 
—you’d like to trade him off, I’m told. 1 
néed some money very bad, Iv’e spent 
the last red cent I had. I'll trade for 
twenty-five, b’dad!” They trade and Tim 
goes on his way, “Well, fifty-dollars made 
today! That’s not so bad!” he seems to 
say. Now, I’m a farmer and of course, as 
every farmer does, perforce, I do some- 
times trade “ a horse, but unlike Timo- 
thy O’Shay, I do not aim to make it pay, 


ably economical—25 miles and more to the 
gallon of gasoline. [8] The new Overland is 
a better looking car—longer lines, higher hood, 
lower seats. [9] The Overland price is the 
lowest in history! Nine definite advantages. 
Drive an Overland and realize the difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 





Towns DLO 


COUPE, $795 





SEDAN, $860 ROADSTER, $525 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo 











-that is, not in his doubtful way. I only 
trade w hen I can see a neighbor’s horse is 
built for me and mine is best for such as 
he. I do not trade unless I know beth 
parties gain a point or so, and then I say, 
“Yes, it’s a go!” : 








® FRIEND TRacTion 








Write today for free in- 
struction book and 
Record of invention 






area, [PATENT 
ROCKED 


$16 Sout Southern Building, 





Washington, D, C, 
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Good to to the last drop 


ea, caly 
way to know that 
Maxwell House Coffee 
is Good to the Last 
Drop” is to taste it. 
The first taste fore- 
casts an empty cup. 


MAXWELL 


HOUSE 
COFFE 








\The New Yankee s7aa 


Vankee Rediolive $).00 











You Can Save $3522 


Recover it 
yourself. 


Cu il 
$4.45 us ey 
pond yramer-mgear~ 4 cle, Root 


and a ther, with rear ~~ 
welts _ cot ag phn Anybody can put it 
umber of 









oe Sive samate Des year, a Qn of yous oat. 
a wanted, 
LIBERTY TOP& TIRE CO.” Cincianati,0. 





Our Advertisements ——-—=y 
Guaranteed Reliable 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers 
and ordering goods the subscriber says, “‘I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one Advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally investigate lands 
before purchasing. 
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Mrs. W N Hutt Editor 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
The fly you swat ne’er flies away 
To come and bite some other day. 
EEPING the sweet peas well picked 
will encourage them to continue 
blooming. 
Do not forget some new jar rubbers 
next time you go to 
town. 


Some folks use 
the largest radishes 
boiled and creamed. 
You might try it for 
variety. 

Do not forget that 
a fresh fruit stain is 
removed by pouring 
boiling water through it. 

A hat to match every dress is possible 
if you make yourself some of the pretty 
crepe paper hats for which we give 
directions. 

Some pretty covers of cretonne will 
make that row of cots on the screened 
porch look all right by day, and, my, 
how well the family feels for sleeping 
out there. 

If the moving picture, “The Soul of 
the Beast,” comes to your town, take the 
children and go to see it. Besides being 
a wonderfully fine story with a truly 
Peer na elephant, one sees almost the 
whole of a good circus. 

Give your active little daughter large 
play materials—long boards, brick sized 
wooden blocks and large sheets of paper 
for drawing and cutting. This requires 
no fine, close application and develops 
the larger muscles. 

Sometime when the whole family is 
sitting about on the porch, try this 
amusing stunt. Put a mirror in 
front of you on a table, with 
some writing paper next to the 
mirror. Then hold a newspaper 
in front of you so that you can- 
not see the paper but can look 
in the mirror and draw a five- 
pointed star on the writing paper. 

In washing overalls, if they 
are first soaked for several 
hours in cold water and then 
laid on the washboard and 
scrubbed with a stiff brush dip- 
ped in strong suds, the work 
will be much less. Rinse by 
pouring plenty of water over 
them but do not wring. Lay flat 
to dry and they will need no 
ironing. 

The reason hash is not looked upon 
with more favor is that it is usually 
carelessly prepared., Try this hash Cre- 
ole style and see if the family does not 
ask for it again. Chop fine a small onion 
and a green pepper from which the seeds 
have been taken., In a frying pan melt 
2 tablespoons butter, add onion and pep- 
per. Cook, stirring constantly, until soft 
and yellow. Add 2 cups cold cooked 
beef, mutton or veal, diced And 1 cup 
cold boiled Irish potatoes also diced. 
Mix thoroughly, add 1% cups stewed 
and strained tomato well seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Mix again and cook in 
the oven until hot throughout. 





MBS. HUTT 


Fireless Cookers Save Fuel 
and Energy 
TN CERTAIN counties fireless cookers 


are now considered an indispensable 
piece of kitchen equipment, since the 
cookers can be used to keep cold things 
cold, as well as to keep hot dishes cook- 
ing. A tinner in one county tells the 
agent there that he lined 35 outer con- 
tainers of homemade cookers for coun- 
try women last month. 

A farm family in Putnam County has 
kept account of the amount of kerosene 
saved on their oil stove since the intro- 
duction of a cooker. When they did all 
cooking on this oil stove, they used five 
gallons of coal oil a week. Now, using 





the cooker for cereals and for Sunday 
dinner, five gallons of oil last two weeks. 
This housewife has built a cooker. which 
holds two pans. She starts Sunday din- 
ner early and leaves the meat and vege- 
tables in the bottom container, and a 
pudding of dried fruit in the top con- 
tainer, so that all is ready when the fame 
ily comes back from church. 

Another housewife in this county uses 
a second compartment in her cook- 
er for the bread mixer. This retains 
the bread at the right temperature and 
raises it without the bother of shutting 
windows to keep the room warm enough 
or of wrapping the mixer in a blanket. 


Two Pretty Summer Hats 


PORT Hat Made Without a Founda- 

tion—Two folds of Dennison crepe 
paper will make the smaller hat illus- 
trated. The strips should be cut three 
inches wide and the braid made as de- 
scribed in a recent issue for “braid like 
coarse straw.” 

The hat is made without a foundation 
but it is helpful in keeping the shape 
correct if a foundation which may be re- 
moved when the crown is finished, is 
used while the braid is being sewed to- 
gether. 

The rows of braid on the section of 
the brim which turns up should be drawn 
slightly while they are being sewed. 

The rosettes which makes the trim- 
ming may be either crepe paper or satin 
ribbon. If paper is used, cut the strips 
four inches wide and turn the edges in 
just as if the strips were to be used for 
braid. 


A Large Hat for Dress Wear.—The 





larger hat shown is made of a soit braid. 
It iseparticularly suitable for wear with 


thin s¥#mmer frocks. Cut the strips four 
inches wide and make the braid and the 
hat as described in the article already 
published. 

After the brim is the required size, 
wrap a piece of fine hat wire with a nar- 
row strip of crepe the color of the hat 
and put around the edge of the brim, 
fastening in place with yarn séwed over 
and over with stitches about an inch 
deep. 


As illustrated, the trimming is a de- 
sign painted. with black and white seal- 
ing wax. If preferred, a floral or con- 
ventional design made of yarn to match 
the edge of the brim would make a smart 
looking hat. 


Mother’s Rainy Day Trunk 


Y MOTHER had a rainy-day trunk 

for her small folks. It was a little 
brown trunk, always locked, and it stood 
in a corner of Mother’s room. Through- 
out the year the toys and games and 
books that we wearied of and discarded 
mysteriously disappeared. Then a rainy 
day would come. “Misty, moisty” weath- 
er wasn’t a bug-bear to us children, it 
was a delight. The mysterious brown 
trunk was opened. Long lost dolls and 
balls and tea sets, were revealed in its 
depths, Anything and everything in the 





trunk could be taken out and played 
with. The old toys seemed as exciting 
as new ones after our rest from them. 
My, my, the opening of the brown trunk 
was ’most as wonderful as Christmas! 
Even now, I can look back upon the 
event with delight. 

After each emptying of the trunk 
there would begin again for Mother the 
task of refilling it. It must have been 
when we were tucked away in our beds 
at’ night that she gathered up this for- 
saken doll in her corner and that for- 
gotten ball and bat from the hall floor. 
Anyway we children never saw anything 
go» into the mysterious little brown 
trunk. Because it was always delight. 
fully full on rainy days we, in our happy, 
childish hearts, felt that Mother was a 
sort of good fairy. —" 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


How Canning Helped Me 
Make and Save Money 


Y DAUGHTER joined the canning 

club and I studied the bulletins our 
home demonstration agent sent her. 
With her I learned to can many kinds 
of vegetables that I had never been able 
to can successfully before. 











The following winter I noticed our 
health seemed better. We did not have to 
spend so much money for calomel and 
castor oil. I believed it was because we 
had a greater variety in our diet, so I 
determined I would can much more the 
next year, and I did. We began with the 
earliest things and canned, pre- 
served, jellied, and pickled ev- 
erything we could. Our doctor 
did not make a single visit to 
our home that winter. He has 
not been in our home on a pro- 
fessional visit but once since my 
daughter and I began canning 
such a variety of things. Before 
that our medicine and doctor’s 
bills cost a large amount every 
year. 

We have bought less at thie 
store, as we have had such a 
variety of things on our pantry 
shelves. 

Incidentally, my daughter and 
I both took prizes last year on 
our fancy packs at our county 
fair, the state fair at Jackson and the 
North Mississippi Fair at Grenada. 

Mississippi. M. L. M 

* * * 

A Penny Saved Is a Penny Earned.— 
If money saved is money made, then 
I have both made and saved money by 
preserving and canning, although I have 
never sold any of my products. 


During the cold months it is impossi- 
ble for me to produce a sufficient variety 
of food for properly balanced meals. 
Unless the summer fruits, berries. and 
vegetables are canned, preserved, of 
made into jelly, we must run up large 
accounts at a store or subsist largely on 
pork, potatoes, and greens. One is as 
bad for the pocketbook as the other is 
for the health. Our bills diminished as 
our health improved, I discovered after 
stocking the pantry shelves with all the 
summer surplus of food. 


With a supply of canned foods, school 
lunches for the children became more 
palatable and cost less. Wholesome 
homemade sweets took the place of stale 
store candy. The expense of catering 
to an invalid’s whimsical appetite lessen- 
ed because nothing daintier can be 
bought than canned asparagus, tiny Eng- 
glish peas, crabapple jelly and straw- 
berry marmalade. 

Company at meals did not necessitate 
éxtra expense, for from my pantry 
shelves came the delicacies 





needed to- 
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supplement ordinary fare. The calls for 
help at picnics, church dinners and sup- 
pers, for hostesses at civic club meetings 
meant less expense, with pickles, relishes, 
sandwich and cake fillings and salad in- 
gredients from which to draw. A jar 
of homemade pickles is just as much 
appreciated as a bottle of olives and 
costs far less. 

At Christmas comes one of the biggest 
savings. Most women in town are de- 
lighted with gifts of jars of preserves, 
pickles or jelly. And while our country 
neighbor may have as many canned 
pears or peaches as she wants, the espe- 
cial kind of conserve, relish or marma- 
lade that you excel in making will be 
very welcome. As birthday gifts and as 
prizes at games at social gatherings on 
various occasions, the best of our stock 
tied with ribbon and wrapped in tissue 
paper, comes in-very opportunely and 
saves many dimes through the year. 
Georgia. MRS. W. H. M. 








| Teens and Twenties 





The First Anniversary 


UR “Teens and Twenties” readers 

may be interested in this report of 
the first anniversary as given by a 
thoughtful young man in the Yorkville 
Enquirer :— 


“Well,” remarked a young fellow yes- 
terday, “celebrated my first wedding an- 
niversary today.” 


“Um, huh, and what do you think 
about yourself now? Got rid of that 
notion that two can live as cheap as one, 
for instance ?” 

“Well,” said the young fellow, “I nev- 
er did have any such foolish idea as 
that; but I don’t mind telling you that I 
am glad I am married and that I realize 
that I have only lived one year in my 
life and that year is the one that was up 
today. This year has taught me that 
there is more worthwile stuff in this life 
than thinking about oneself all the time 
and seeking to gratify one’s personal am- 
bitions and desires. I have learned that 
there are two parties to this game 

f marriage and that one is en- 
titled to as much consideration as the 
other. I have learned that while there 
.re a thousand things that I know more 
bout than my wife and that there arise 

iny situations that | am more compe- 

to handle than she; the other 
iand, there are a thousand things that 


on 


Our Pattern 


1710@—Popular Overblouse.—Cut im sizes 16 


years, %, 38, # and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 134 yards 
of %-inch material. 


1775—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes 1, 2, 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 15% 
yards of 3%-inch striped material 
with % yards of 3%-inch plain mate- 
Tiak 


17#3—Popular Long-waisted Frock.—Cut in 
sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3% yards 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
er com (eom preferred). 
embroidery designs, 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
a complete seven-lesson course 





she knows more about than I—and darn- 
ed if I don’t believe I have learned that 
her mature judgment is better than mine. 

“I have learned that bread and mo- 
lasses taste mighty good if you are eat- 
ing that kind of food in order to save 
your money to buy something for her. | 
have learned something of the real pleas- 
ures of sacrifice. 


gets much more consideration at the 
hands of his fellows than he otherwise 
would. In short, I am firmly of the 
opinion that a man doesn’t really begin 
to live until he is married, and Friend 
Wife today expressed herself as being 
pretty much of the same opinion. And 
by the way, in all this 12 months we 
haven‘t had a quarrel. I have never been 
able to work for my employer that 
length of time without three or four 
spats of more or less severity. But, say, 
I am beginning to learn that what I 
don’t know about women would fill a 
five-foot shelf of books.” 





Slave Life on a Mississippi 
Plantation 


(Concluded from page 9, column 4) 

we arrived at Liverpool the sun was 
rising. 

A seene of indescribable confusion 
greeted our eyes. Every part of the gin- 
house had been blown away except the 
huge gearing beams and some of the 
framing. In the quarters everything was 
in piles of debris and the cabins which 
had been made of hewn logs lay scat- 
tered in piles. The overseer was stand- 
ing in the midst of the ruins with the 
Negroes clustered around him. My 
mother asked in great anxiety if anyone 
had been killed or badly hurt. “Call the 
roll,” she said. 

Every slave answered except one 
named Austin, and none of them were 
hurt. A little later we were all startled 
by a terrified yell from under one of the 
log piles. Men rushed there with hand- 
sticks and moved the logs, and there was 
Austin penned down by the logs, but al- 
most without a scratch! It turned out 
that Austin and one of the Waterloo 
darkies had spent most of the night 
stealing a half-grown hog from a neigh- 
bor and cleaning and dressing it. They 
had finished only a short time before 


the storm broke, and Austin had slept 
so soundly that he had not been roused 
by the storm! 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Department 





ef 36-inch material with % yards of 


%-inch contrasting material. 


1496—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 
yards of %-inch material with 1% 
yards of 32 or 44-inch contrasting 
material. 


1713—Attractive Porch Dress.—Cut in sizes 
%, 38, 4, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 34% yards 
of %-inch material with % yards of 
%-inch contrasting material. 


in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
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I have learned that if | 
a marrie@ man is a real married man he | 




















Nitrate 











Nitrate 


Are you using it? 


ing to have them. 


On Alabama Cotton 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station has just issued 
Bulletin No. 219 dated March, 1923. The report covers experi- 
ments in fifty-seven counties and among other references to 
Nitrate of Soda in the Summary of results are the following. 


**2——Nitrate of Soda has returned better profit than Cotton 
Seed Meal in all sections of Alabama. Nitrate of Soda is recom- 
mended, therefore in the formulas for each section. { 


“5—A comparison of the fertilizer results before and after 
the boll weevil appeared shows that the returns from all kinds 
of fertilizers, except Nitrate of Soda were reduced by weevils. 


“‘7—The fertilizer requirements of the Upper Costal Plain 
were very similar to those of Southwest Alabama. In this 
division Nitrate of Soda produced especially good results.” 


Increasing evidence is constantly appearing bo show that it is 
practically useless to expect a good cotton Crop without using 


of Soda 








of Soda 


I will send my. FREE BULLETINS as issued to any one wish- 


just send me your address and in order to identify this adver- 
tisement, be sure to put in your letter the number 3820 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill will turn your timber into lumber to eell your neighbors, to use 
in building dwellings, barns, fences, 
there is always a dem 

good price. THE LILLISTON is equipped with the best features of any 
mill, has a capacity of 3,000 to 6,000 feet per day, 
economically. WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS 


laths or shin- 


Also fence posts, 
and for sawed croesties and they bring « 


ete 


and can be operated 
Albany, Georgia 


“LILLISTON"” Portable Saw Mills, Peanut Pickers, 
Planters and Distributors. 





COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
prepaid to your door 
(west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 

THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. F.3 Toledo, Ohio 










“Secrets of Canning ant 
Cooking” mailed FREB 
Post-card brings you a copy 








THEY SPREAD 
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Your money back, 





We save you 50 per cent of market price on watch- 
eS aS we are large importers and sell direct to you. 
Written guarantee with every watch. You risk 
nothing ordering from us as we guarantee satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Send Ne Money. Just 
name, address, and number of watch wanted. 
Watch will come by return mail, all charges pre- 
paid. Order today. 
No. 3—Octagon or Round case. 14-Kt. gold-filled 
O-yr. case, full jewel movement, 20-yr. goki- 
10 jewel, $7.4 


filled link bracelet, $6.15. 
No. 4—Same as above, only 
No. | 5—Tonneau Shape, 14-Kt. White oie filled, 


25-yr. case, full jewel. Sapphire crown. Silk 
grosgrain ribbon bracelet and clasp, $6.48. 
No. G—Same as above, only 6 jewel, $7.25. 


Ne. pan Jewel Lever Movement, cushion shape. 
14-Kt. White gold-filled 25-yr. case. Sapphire 
crown. Silk grosgrain ribbon bracelet and 
clasp, $9. 

No. 8—Rectangular Movement. 6-Jewel, 14-Kt. 
White gold-filled 25-yr. case. pphire crown. 











Sa 
Silk grosgrain ribbon bracelet and ja $12.75. 
~ SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO., 

Dept. 507, 434 Broadway, New York. 








U.S. RAILWAY 


TRAVEL—SEE THE COUNTRY! 














STEADY WORK— NO LAYOFFS— PAID VACATIONS 
Common Education Sufficient rs 
Unnecessary 





how 
sample coaching leesons and list of Government jobs 
obtainable. 


WANTED! $1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY! 
("Frm aot prt 
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Thresh Your Own Grain with a 


New Racine Thresher 


| ee day you have to wait for the threshing crew 







after your grain is ready to thresh is likely to mean 

a big loss. Grain left in the shock is subject to 
shattering by wind and storm, will sprout if it is wet, 
the birds and insects destroy it, and the shocks are 
often blown down. 








Very few, if any, of these losses are necessary. With 
your own small thresher you can thresh when your 
grain is ready—no delays, no losses from rain, wind, 
birds, and insects. You can thresh with your own help 
or exchange men with a near neighbor. With the grain 
threshed early you can sell it* when the market is best 
and at the same time you have the added advantage 
of having your fields clear- 
ed early for pasture or 
plowing. 


A New Racine 20 x 32 
or 24x40 thresher is the 
machine you want. It can 
be operated with the aver- 
age 20 to 30 h. p. farm 
tractor. 



















Talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer 
about New Racine Threshers! 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATEO) 







606 SO. MICHIGAN Ave. CHICAGO. Iu. , 


































iy, Highest Ap 


ends weiht oofing Products 


* Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
*andstorms. Made from Apollo-Keystone Sheets. 


= 4% APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
“% rust-resistant sheets manufactu . Unequaled forCulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
Flames, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. k for the 
t Keystone added below regular trade mark. Keystone Copper Steel is also 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


























4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


aq An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
fY other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
q be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
ty accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
5 eight years in pumping water. 
Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in_90 days, or would go four times around in a year. 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. Anautomobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
pong RL. Be b 4 oil all ihe ie. + gives mere eavics wie ee attention om 
any other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction e 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. -_ 
Des Moines 


main wns MAERMOTOR CO. fiscScy Minmeapotia Oskieat™ 
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Plants That Cannot Stand 
Alone « 


AMMY and Miss Bond 
were in the garden putting 
up stakes and strings for 
the English peas to 
run on. “Peas are 
a lot of trouble, 
aren't they? We 
don’t have to put 
stakes in the 
ground to hold up 
potatoes and cab- 
bage,” said°-Tommy, growing a little tired 
of his job. 

“Nature has made some plants so they 
cannot stand alone any more than a 
young baby can. Just as a young baby 
needs a support in order to stand, so do 
these plants,” Miss Bond explained. 
“Plants differ in the way they hang on 
to the things which hold them up. The 
morning glory, pole bean, and many oth- 
er vines twist themselves around the 
things that hold them up. The grape- 
vine, instead of wrapping its whole body 
around its support, sends out little wire- 
like modified stems that do this work. 
The clematis twists its leaf stalks 
around its supports. The garden pea 
and vetch have tendrils on their leaves. 
The grape tendrils are modified branches. 






“Some plants have the habit of climb- 
ing trees, fences, brick and stone walls 
and other places by using air roots.” 
“Air roots,” said Sammy in astonish- 
ment. “I knew that plants had earth 
roots but this is the first time that I 
have ever heard of any having air roots.” 

“Come with me and I'll show you one 
of these climbing plants which have both 
earth and air roots,” said Miss Bond, 
starting toward the woodlot back of the 
barn. Stopping by a tree covered with 
poison ivy, she said: “Notice how well 
the little roots are fastened on the bark 
of the tree. No danger of the plant fall- 
ing down. Sunday, when we go to 
church, we shall find out how the Eng- 
lish ivy clings to the brick walls. The 
Virginia creeper is another plant that 
sends out air roots.” 

Realizing that the job in the garden 
had not been finished, they returned. 


UNCLE P. F. 


Happy Days on the Farm 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM writing this letter simply because 

I like to think of the happy days I 
have spent on the farm. I am only 16, 
but I certainly know the difference be- 
tween city and country life. 

My father bought a farm of 75 acres 
with a large orchard and 35 acres in 
woodland. The orchard contained 2,000 
trees—apples, peaches, pears, plums, and 
cherries. We also had. strawberries, 
gooseberries, blackberries, and huckle- 
berries, for we lived in a huckleberry 
region. 

When we first moved to the country 
my two brothers could hardly bridle a 
horse, much harness one for the 
field, and I must acknowledge that I had 
never seen a huckleberry bush until then. 
The country was new to us, and a place 
of amusement at firs®, rather than a 
place of work. 


less 


Our wagon onl} came to town once 
or twice a week, as we lived two miles 
from town. With the exception of cof- 
fee, sugar, salt, matches, etc., we raised 
everything we used on the farm. The 
songs of the birds cheered us as we 
worked in the fields, planting seed, hoe- 
ing corn, or gathering fruit. There was 
an old lake down in the pasture where 
3rother and I went every evening to get 
the cow. This was the happiest hour of 
the day to me, for I gathered wild flows 
ers and enjoyed the fresh, open air. 


I regret very much that we had to 


leave the country and come back to town 
so the children could go to school. If 
you want to have real fun and a jolly 
good time and the best health, live in 
the country. I have tried both places 
and I know. 
_ LILLIAN OWENSBY. 

Editor’s Note—As I read this letter 
and saw in my mind’s eye the beau- 
tiful and satisfying things that Lillfan 
writes of, I sumply wanted to jump out 
of my chair, rush out of doors, and lose 
myself in the glorious country. There 
is no earthly place equal to it as a place 
to live. 


We Don’t Need Parks in the 
Country 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HE farm is the foundation of Ameri- 

ca. I don’t care if the city people 
have parks and playgrounds. There is 
nothing like playing in the woods and 
meadows. 

I have peanuts for a project and think 
they will make a good yield. I have a 
pig of my own. [I intend to finish school 
and take a higher course in agriculture 
and become a livestock farmer. I shall 
go swimming and fishing and go on hunt- 
ing trips and have lots of fun. The farm 
is the healthiest and happiest place in the 
world to live.’ 

LEO. F. POWELL (Age 13). 

Editor's Note-—There isn’t any reason 
why there shouldn’t be playgrounds in 
the country, though, in addition to the 
woods and streams. Every rural com- 
munity should have a playground with a 
tennis court, basketball court, volleyball 
court, and other equipment. 


A Good Way to Get a Library 


T IS a good idea for every community 

to have a library. We didn’t have one, 
but there is a boy in our neighborhood 
who had an empty shed in his back yard 
and a good supply of books. He set up 
a library of his own, charging two cents 
per book, allowing the patrons to keep 
the books only three days. He soon ac- 
cumulated enough money to buy new 
books and subscribe for many good 
magazines and papers, among them The 
Progressive Farmer. He soon had so 
big a business that he took another boy 
in partnership with him. 

I enjoy reading very much, and hope 
this letter will help to get libraries start- 
ed in other communities that have none. 


Alabama. G B. 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 


A= there other than climbing plants 
whose stems are not strong enough 
to stand up straight without help? 

2. What plants live on dead and decay- 
ing matter in the soil? 

3. What are some plants whose stems 
run along on the ground? 


4. Are climbing plants harmful to 
trees? 
5. Are climbing plants harmful to 


wooden ‘structures on which they are 


allowed to grow? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
HAT are rootstocks? Rootstocks are 
enlarged stems that grow under- 

ground. They have no root hairs on 

them and do not take in water as roots 
do. 

2. What troublesome weed produces a 
rootstock? Johnson grass. 

3. Are the briers on blackberry and 
rosebushes attached to the bark or wood? 
The briers are attached to the bark. 

4. Are thorns a kind of branch or 
limb? Yes. 

5. Do young, growing thorns have 
leaves on them? Yes. 
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What Shall I Do With My Stubble Land? 


E SHOULD not decide this ques- 

tion before carefully considering 

both the needs of the land and the 
farm’s need of crops that can be sowed 
on stubble land. What to do with stubble 
land is a matter of more importance than 
most of us seem to realize, so let’s see 
what we should think about while we are 
coming to a decision. 

First, what is the condition of this land 
and what does it need? If it is deficient 
in humus, then the first consideration 
should be of “the land’s sake,” and steps 
should be taken to supply the deficiency. 
Nothing is better than summer legumes 
for doing this, and the best preparation 
of the soil should be made and such fer- 
tilization given that will make the humus- 
making crop produce the heaviest yield. 
If the land cannot be plowed as soon as 
it becomes stubble land, then by all means 
run over it with a disk and chop it fine. 
This will check or even prevent its be- 
coming hard and difficult to plow later. 
On the other hand, if the land is loamy} 
sandy, and not inclined to bake, then the 
disk will put it in best condition for sow- 
{ng some of the crops that we may decide 
to grow on stubble land and we can sow 
them quickly and cheaply. If the land 
needs lime, then lime it should have. If 
there are galled or poor spots, then cover 
these with stable manure. 


Second, what crops will it produce 





held, say so. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.—“Under 
Group of Farmers to Use a Tractor?” 


ters by June 21. First prize $5. 


First prize $3. 


photos any time. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farmers, Farm Women, and 
Young People 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 
No letter must be over 300 words long. 


What Conditions Will It Pay a Farmer or 
Mail letters by June 21. F $ 


“Some Things That Are Helping Me Make or Save Money.” Mail letters by June 
2. First prize $10; second prize $5; third prize $3. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“Do I Want My Son to Be a Farmer ?”—Mail let- 


SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”—“The 
Blunder I Ever Made and How I Could Have Avoided It.’’—Mail letters by June 21. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes I 
will pay $1 for the best such letter printed each week. 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—We offer $1 
letter and §1 for the best girl’s letter printed each week. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED.—We pay for all good photographs we can use. 


If you prefer that your name be with- 


First prize $5. 


Most Embarrassing Social 


Have Made.”—We 
cash prize for the best boy's 


Mail 








profitably? If it is our intention to plant 
a money crop on _ stubble land, it 
would be folly to plant a crop that 
would not yield profitably on account 
of the soil’s being poor or unsuited 
to the crop. If no profit comes from 
the crop, then time, labor, and land have 
been uselessly employed and it may be 
that the land will be in worse condition 
than it was before. So by all means re- 
sist the temptation to attempt to grow 
a money crop, if there is no money in it, 
and grow a soil-building crop instead. 


Third, what crops will we need for sale 
or for use on the farm? Are we assured 
of an ample supply of hay or corn, or 
sorghum, or sweet potatoes, or peanuts, 
or cowpeas, or soy beans? All of these 
are money crops or home supply crops or 
can be made either or both, and all of them 
may be profitably grown on stubble land. 
All of such land may be devoted to one, 
two, or more of them, just as occasion 
may dictate and a part of the crops or all 
hogged down and pastured. 


Fourth, what crops will utilize labor to 


best advantage? We of course want to 
avoid planting crops that will interfere 
with the proper cultivation of crops al- 
ready started, but we do want to keep our 
labor, teams, and implements regularly 
employed. If we are short on labor or 
teams or both, then we can sow some 
broadcast crop that will not demand at- 
tention until the time comes for harvest 
or for grazing or for plowing down. 

Fifth, what crop will be of the greatest 
benefit to the land? This may be the most 
important of these five questions and 
needs to be considered with the first. One 
of the advantages of small grain crops 
lies in the fact that they invite the sowing 
of soil-improvement crops and give op- 
portunities for building the soil while oth- 
erwise it would be wasting. 

While we are giving attention to the 
use of stubble land, it is well to give at- 
tention also to the fields that will be stub- 
ble land next year. It is by no means too 
early to decide where we will sow oats, 
rye, wheat, clover, and vetch next fall, 
since the most effective breaking of the 
land for small grain is done in the late 
spring and early summer, and breaking 
then is doubly effective if it is followed 
by the sowing of a summer legume. 





ET us never forget that the cultivation of 
the earth is the most important labor of 
man.—Daniel Webster. 
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AY for the United States Mail!” 





a 


jill. 


AANA 


More speed for the speedy 


Men have suffered, 


sacrificed and died in order to expedite the country’s 


mail. 


In fact, the mail has become a symbol not unlike the 


flag itself; whatever else happens, the mail must go through. 


Many people even today scarcely realize the great advance 
in mail service that has been brought about in the age of 


gasoline. 


In the cities, motor trucks whisk the mail from 


railway to postoffices. In the rural part, even more credit is 
due to the gasoline engine. And it is in these out-of-the- 
way places particularly that the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) has shown its sincerity of purpose by market- 
ing “Standard” Motor Gasoline, making this efficient motor 
fuel available to all motorists alike. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 


When service counts 
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Other sizes equally low priced. 

Over 5,000 dealers carry these 

engines in stock and will save 
you money on freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 


Manufacturers Chicago 
Southern Branches 
Jacksonriile New Orleans Atlante Dallas 








CONCRETE-LITHO MONUMENTS | 


Are As Beautiful As 
MARBLE 


And Cost One-Fourth As Much 


Why let the graves of your loved 
ones go unmarked? 
For Particulars, Photos, 
and Prices, Write 


Concrete-Lithe Products Co., 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 
By C. LL. NEWMAN 


Top Dress Sickly Sorghum 


MY’ SORGHUM 9sowed in three-foot 
rows is up toa good stand but looks 
sickly and is not growing. Can I fertilize 
it now?” 
Yes. Do 
than 300 pounds per 
made from 1,300 pounds acid phosphate, 


so at once, using not less 


acre of a mixture 


600 pounds nitrate of soda, and 100 
pounds muriate or sulphate of potash. 
This may be sowed broadcast or put 


down alongside the rows with a distrib- 


utor. Cultivate after each rain with 
harrow or weeder and keep clean of 
all weeds 


— 
A Diversified Question 
HAT is the best crop for me to fol- 
low my 10 acres of early Irish po- 
tatoes with? 


The one or more that you will need 
most ‘nap beans, butterbeans, soy 
beans, cowpeas, corn, cabbage, carrots, 


eggplant, melon, 
sweet 


celery, collar is, 
cucumber, pumpkin, 


pepper, 
»9kra, pepper, 
sorghum, Sudan 
a trucker, then your experi- 


potato, tomato grass. 


If you are 


ence should enable you to make selec- 
tions from this list. If you need hay, 
then you have soy beans, cowpeas, sor- 
ghum, and Sudan gras If you antici- 


»f food crops, then make 
the kinds will 


pate a shortage 


your selection from you 

need. If this 10. acres is heavily fer- 
tilized for the Irish potatoes, you should 
have a good opportunity to start grow- 
ing a winter garden when you manure 
well and again fertilize heavil Of the 
above 20 crops, 17, if planted now, will 
come off in time to follow with other 


winter crop 


A Neglected Strawberry Field 


PLANTED 
»f 1921 hut did not cultivate them as 
I should have cover all the 


strawberries in the fall 


They nor 


yround hat wm IT da with them? 
Shall ] set a new patch or work the old 
one?” 

Do both. Leave a matted row eight 
| inches wide between the original rows 
} and destroy all the other plants. You 

will then be in good shape for a fine 
crop next spring Plant another field 
next fall 

Ants On Rose Bush and Fruit 


Trees 
VTS are crawling all over my rose 


hushes and over some young fruit 


trees. What can I do to kill them?” 
We are not at all sure that you want 
to kill them. They are on your bushes 


and trees because plant lice are there. 
Plant lice serve the for ants 
that cows serve for folk You can kill 
the lice by spraying with soap solution 
or kerosene emulsion. You may kill the 
ants by finding their punching 
holes in them, and pouring down. the 
hole a tablespoonful of disulphide of 
carbon. 


purpose 


nests, 


Irrigation Profitable 
HAVE a well drained und rich piece 


of bottom land along a branch. By 
making a small dam up stream TI can 
irrigate about three acres at little ex- 
pense. Would you do this and what 
would you plant?” 

You have an opportunity that you 
should not fail to take advantage of. 
There are thousands of such oppor- 
tunities all over the South. By laying 


off your land so that water may be con- 
veyed by gravity, you can systematically 
irrigate tomatoes, corn, cabbage, celery, 
beans, carrot, turntp, cucumber, eggplant, 
pepper, lettuce, spinach, and if you*have 
an accessible market, other vegetables. 
This piece of land under irrigation can 
be made more profitable than any other 


unirrigated area of several times its 
size by enabling you to place on the 
market a variety of vegetables in the 
late summer and fall when drouth has 
cut off the supply from unirrigated land. 
With a knowledge of the demands of 
your available markets you can make 
such an undertaking a very profitable 
one. I have found celery, tomatoes, 
beans, cabbage, and lettuce very profit- 
able under irrigation in the fall. 


Summer Care of Strawberries 


' HAT should I do with my straw- 
berry field when I stop picking?” 


Cultivate clean through the summer 
and fet no runners grow. Keep them 
cut regularly. The blossom buds for 


next year’s crop will be formed late this 
summer. To have these healthy, strong, 
and abundant, your plants must be given 
good care before and while these buds 
are forming. Fertilize now with 500 to 
700 pounds of a fertilizer made by mix- 
ing 600 pounds of acid phosphate, 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash. Next 
September or October make another ap- 
plication of the same mixture, using 400 
pounds to the acre. 


Green Manure Crops Don’t 
Hurt Land 


ILL it hurt the land to turn under 
t lot of areen rye or clover?” 


This is about one of the best things 
for land that I know of. If plowed 
down in dense masses, it will sour. It 
may sour in hot, wet weather and do 
some harm, but this is not the fault of 
the green manuring material. It is not 
treated right. Disk the land first. If 
the growth is heavy, run the disk the 
way the breaking plow will go. Do not 


invert but lay the plow slice on edge. It 
may be necessary to disk again after 
breaking and before harrowing. Be sure 
that a good seedbed is made. 


Care of Flowering Bulbs 


HAVE some very fine jonquil and 
tulip bulbs that are through bloom- 
wma. Should I leave them in the ground?” 
It will be take them up as 
soon as the tops are dead, dry them in 
an airy, dry, but shady place, and then 
store in a dark, cool, dry place until you 
are ready to reset them this fall. 


better to 


Grapes from Seed 


“| HAVE some grapevines coming 
from seeds of grapes we ate last 
summer. Will these make grapes like 


those we ate?” 


No. There is now no way of telling 
what they will make. Probably each 
vine will bear a different grape. When 


propagated from cuttings, grapes come 
true. 





HE biggest mistake we ever made was 

in buying some badly stunted pigs in 
order to save a few dollars at the time, 
but before butchering time we had well 
paid the price of good pigs and then had 
sorry hogs. MRS. W. B. R. 





Coming Livestock Sales 


June —Cherry Hill Farm and F. W. 
Smartt, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 12.—Welch Bros., Lewisburg, Tenn., 
Jersey sale 

June 13—O. Welsh, Shelbyville, Tenn., 


ee 
Jersey sale, Bob Bell, Route 7, Birmingham, 


Ala., sales manager. 
June 13—Joseph Ballanfant, Culleoka, Tenn., 
ersey sale 


June 20—Alabama Jersey Cattle Club, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

June 26.—Mansfield Hall Farm—Jersey Dis- 
persion Sale, Fredericksburg, Va. 

June 27.—Snowden Farms, Fredericksburg, 
Va., disposal sale of Jerseys. 

July 4.—Thomasville Livestock Co., Thom- 
asville, Ga., Jersey sale. 

October 1-14.—National Dairy Exposition, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 

Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER, 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
glass jars--no breakage, no solder. 
Easy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
you can from 800 to 1000 cans a day. 
Virginia Can Sealer is a can saver, 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
any size can—without solder or acid. 
Virginia Cans come in all sizes and 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 

VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 

Box 577 E Roanoke, Va. 
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Here is your ; 
once-in-a-life- + 7 








We willsend you 

thie almost un- 
believable bargain on a 
provel, entirely atour 
one tin ec. 






Cotore: Copen Bive, 
Tan, Lavender or 
1 Re : B4te 






wv iG, Prange ano 


ORDER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL 
Chicago, tlinole 


Dept. X3957 

















NORTH WESTERN ONTARIO 


(CANADA) 


Comprising the 
DISTRICTS OF KENORA, RAINY RIVER 
AND THUNDER BAY. 


A Great Opportunity for 
Intending Settlers 


The land is oasily cleared.. Gratn and vee 
tables grow as well and in as great variety 
in the older part of the Province. Wheat has 
been produced of as good quality as “Meni 
toba No. 1 Hard.” Game is plentiful ant 
many kinds and fish abounds in the rivers 
and lakes i 
The summers are warm and the winters cold 
and bracing, but the dryness of the atmo 
phere makes the cold less felt. 
Much of this land is within 10 or 15 mile 
of large cities or towns. With excellent rai! 
ways and highways, good markets are assure: 
If you are planning to own a farm of your 
own, you may have 160 acres of this rich 
agricultural land, in some townships free, a! 
in others at 50 cents per acre. Land closer to 
centres not owned by the Province may be 
purchased from $2 per acre up. 
For information, write 
S. H. WILSON, Ontario Government Colon'- | 
ization Ageat, Port Arthur, Ontario. 
HON. MANNING DOHERTY, Minister of 
Agriculture, Parliamont Buildings, Toronto 
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NEWEST A STs 
Slenderizing VOILE Yard || N. C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 

FOUR-YEAR COURSES IN AGRICULTURE, IN CHEMISTRY, IN CIVIL ENGINEERING. IN 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. IN HIG WAY ENGINEERING, ‘IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 

TILE MANUFACTURING, IN TEXTILE CHEMISTRY AND DYEING, IN ECONOMICS, IN 

Intestinal Worms GENERAL SCIENCE. . oe 

, TWO-YEAR COURSES in AGRICULTURE, in MECHANIC ARTS, in TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 
LOSE observation will show that ONE-YEAR COURSE IN AUTO MECHANI( 

SESSION 1923- 24, ‘BEGINS SEPTEMBER > 


many of our farm flocks are infested 
with rotind intestinal worms and tape pln Sara —— Vor Freshman Class, 15 units; English, 8; History, 2; 
worms. Many emaciated birds affected For Catalog, Illustrated Circulars, and Entrance Blanks, write 
with the common termed “going light” 
will be found heav- 
ily infested with 


worms. While a few ps 

worms do not seem WANTED Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
to cause serious ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
trouble to adult you write one of our cing Then 
in our steam-heated garage. ks. Our pric es 


birds, the number are reasonable. No negroes taken. Write for ‘Gee literatur: 
e we guarantee you a squ 22 
will rapidly increase Nashville Aute College, Dept. 11, Nashville, Tenn & y quare dea 


yA -- and all young and 
the marvelous old stock will be se- 


Fa Pee | cine stock will Fey tandicerre’ || PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


fect will make | Growing stock will be seriously stuated. 
peel |g I ivisabl é 1 ; 

on yourse t is advisable to occasionally observe 

Exceptional : : < : « 

well made and | the droppings early in the morning. Also Bab Chi k RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 

song by to inspect carefully the intestinal organs y C S “Ova cHien At REDUCED PRICES fory 

s ® ¢ vas p " Sti ay, June and July. 75° of 

straight line | of birds killed for the market or table. $ ililiadt: iat dat dn eens eail ae 's ous prise winners aie. hatched of 

. — — oy wri a every hour in the day. We are th © Joos May and June. Special cir- 

syle eg If worms are present Ng will ~ — World’s largest producers. . per fh cular on how to raise them 

min ; > j -etines > F: > asiy cs successfully, just of press, 

co 8. in the intestines whic ig can .s - s Thr Milli f 1923 3 > Send for it and our handsome 

é “1S s or knife. ee Hien or pap st. illustrated catalog. "REE 

Brown ) ° 


Send No opened with sharp scissors iNust 
. . cs Mute anc 
The intestines should be opened the en- | ole, stock obtalnable, yon RA. Barred and White 
laying \ 








E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
































ire . 2 intestine === QUALITY h _ I. Reds, White Wyan- 
one tire length, The common intestinal on pi og A i dottes and “Anconas. 


“ | _SMITH’S 
Made of dainty worms are round and white and tape STANDARD] We deliver by Parcel Post anywwhere = ano Aerial Gonbentecd. 
excellent qua : > pravish white and segmented Reg S. | Bast of the Rockies, and guarantee 95 
ityfiguredvoile | WOrms are grayisn white a seg ° Patent Oftise. per cent safe arrival. RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


—cut in com- os . = cn: io S. z nmis- Write nearest address tod for Catalog— . 
Either kind is conspicuous and u oe pe R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


fortable low 
neck design with vestee and takable. The Smith Standard Company s(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 
sash of same material. Sty- Boston, M ? 
lish flaring sleeves." Dres T ion, Mass., Dept. 61, 184 Friend Street. 
charmslagiywieeed with bone reatment Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 61 833 Locust Street { 
tiful white expensive lace. ‘ Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
so-called tobacco treatment is | Chicago, IMinols, Dept. 61, 427 So. Dearborn St. GREAT WINTER LAYERS 


Just Send Your Name, 213 HE (Member International B 
Soler wanted and pay pestm easily administered, economical, and nternational Baby Chick Association) Leghorns, $10 per 100. Rocks, Reds and Wyan- 
dottes, $12 per 100. 12-weeks-old White Leghorn 


$2. 2-86 ploe postage. on arrival. an ; i 8 , 
effective. For each 25 adult birds Pullets (April hatched), $1.25 eact 
Lee Thomas Co., Dept.421 , Chicago | “"'‘ : oo acu or | SUPERIOR CHICKS lees tieeaer 
weigh out % pound of tobacco stems. We hatch Leading Varieties Standard Sie aunt Meas tte ee es aes abe 
. ° ° Lae } id J » is » time to raise chicks 
Chop stems into small pieces, add water 2% Bred. vigorous, heavy laying stock. TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
; se ee a ene gent xf Lowest prices. Best quality. Prompt TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
enough to entirely cover tobacco, and deliveries. Send for our large, illus Sane J 
SPECIAI steep for two hours. A wet mash should Seated cotateg. | Superior Poultry Ce. 
+ Ox ndsor, Oe 
then be made using one quart of dry BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS 
7, ae : ° e _ 
Men’s Washable mash to the above mixture, The chick- OUALITY Chick Price Cut Sapekalr Giuaineen .. man Seeara 
ens to be treated should be confined the | White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, 11e. WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS 
; 7 9 of White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- BARRED AND WHITE ROC KS, : 
day of treatment and not fed until about | tons, 12c. Assorted, 9c. Assorted large breeds, 1c. REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, 


2 p.m., when the above mash should be | missour: POULTAY ERE COLUMBIA, MO. WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


fed in such a way that all birds will get 
Delivery guaranteed. Popular - a : ; os . ; 
their respective share. About two hours CHICKS varietian. Pit Games and | &°t ™Y big illustrated catalog before buying 
later another wet mash should be given others. Write for catalog. For years our 20,000 Weekly — Quick Shipments. 
. flocks have been selected and mated for | C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
using gne quart of mash and %4 pound high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


‘ ater, In 332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. REDUCED PRICES 
0 <0 Rr of epsom salts dissolved in water. I BABY CHICK Fight Varietice 


one of these cool summer | case infestation is heavy, the above treat- . . Write for Circular and Price List 
Suits. The latent style tf p—! me 
Satitngitgnr | ment should be repeated in 10 days, 1f | Chieks— 8c up. C-O.D. —Chicks | tHE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
8 Suit is t st_bar- ‘ S, BEDS, LEG 8S 4 ; aD. 
gain of th the It is | fryérs are to be treated, use one-half 100 per cent delivery guaranteed. 18th season, G. H. EHRENZELLER, RICHFIELD, PA. 
Cataloy 


made of a fine quality wash- — 7 »S ‘< 
able light-weight material. the above doses. Cc. M. LAUVER, Box 36, McAlisterville, Pa. Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Here is a snappy suit for mm 
warm weather, This is a The 





























Parentage hand-picked by experts My chicks have 
built an enviable reputation for quality Se sure to 




















following preventive methods 





should be used with the treatment: (1) 


Betacam | Ue deme are ont See “| DOT RE BRED LIVESTOCK 


? ~ Ss 
button front, patch pockets and (<) disinfect house 
nicely tailor lime soil about the house and plow deep, 


RCT I ag and (4) plant green crops on infected J7— DISPERSAL SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


Colors, Tan or Gray. Sizes, . 
34 to 44 Chest, 30 to 42 | soil. 


> ay ng Coccidiosis Snowden F arm MAJ ESTY Jerseys 


Send No Money 


Fay mailman when he delivers | COCCIDIOSIS is a very contagious Wednesday, June 27, 1923, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
’ ’ ° 











~ aot. epee Mp est age. 1j 1} , f 1 + 
3 ve to ase ¢ as sw ind quite “ : : 

coopeng dy A ah We —_ ane ” wind oon ” ™ THE BEST KNOWN HERD OF MAJESTY JERSEYS IN AMERICA WILL BE ,SOLD ENTIRELY 
guarantee complete satisfac- |} COMMON 1n some sections of the South AT PUBLIC AUCTION, NOTHING WITHHELD OR RESERVE! 

tion. If you don’t think this is a. ed 4... Massa 6 sare 7 “hick Show ring champions, silver and gold medal winners for production. Sixty head of eee eattle in all. 

“ae E “and we will refund your money. em i. «, Phe -- appears in chicks The chance of a lifetime to secure foundation stock from a line-bred herd that is rich in the blood 

os . o if reeks old. ing, emaciation of OXFORD MAJESTY, SYBIL’S GAMBOGE, and many other leading bulls of the Jersey breed 

a Order byNo. ; 26-c8S t ) weeks 1. Stuntin; ” 4 Present herd bull is out of a MAJESTY dam that gave 955 Ibs. of butter-fat in one year. This 

will go to the highest bidder. 


eenend.ton Co., Dept. 26 Cleveland, 0, droopiness, and loss of appetite, accom- nationally-known sire 


awte . : oe —% are Federal Accredited Herd. 100 per cent perfect health. Every animal guaranteed to be as repre- 
panied by bloody diarrhea are common sented. All animals large and fully developed. BE SURE TO ATTEND THIS SALE 


symptoms. The writer has found birds SNOWDEN FARM Fredericksburg Va 
. . . , , ad 
infected, however, showing none of the . : 

“aeons arte , g A. L. Tichane, Sale Mer. Frank C. Baldwin, Owner 
a ' CATALOGS NOW READY—SENT ON REQUEST. 

A post mortem examination shows the 
caeca, or blind intestine (corresponding 


to the appendix in man) enlarged and BERKSHIRES DUROC.- JERSEYS 

















sometimes filled with a hard cheesy sub- D Choi PDA LAP 
stance or a bloody mass. The death rate urocs— oice —Durocs 


° e 7 e : ° ‘ . Champion Breeding — Scissors and Sensation 
will be high especially during cold wet SPECIAL Outstanding herd boars, Nebraska bred. Line bred 
SENSATIONS Bred Sows. Pigs, $10, $12.50 and 


B | weather, if the disease is allowed to each, either be 
st tne Se alread davelos. , BERKSHIRE SALE a c.“RHODES, *™ NORTH RIVER, VA. 
av st issued a new pale 
Disease is generally caused by con= ist poe Ag Digs lB nal and POLAND-CHINAS 
Finkle sof eptay BEE BRAND IN-' taminated soil or unsanitary house. prices on all ages from pigs to ‘ 


pone dha. ak oe om Clean and spray house thoroughly. Dis- matured animals. Purebred Poland-China, 
5 ' 7 . PIGS AND SHOATS PY "bir! 02" c! 


— harmless to poultry : H + $ -3 - are i . I . d 
i. infect, lime, and plow soil. If possible If you are just starting a herd or 
Send for special ad + od Lice Crcaler, oa bj 4 iy I a “" bi H need Bronte blood send for and first cross between two pure breeds. 
Sifting-top cans—35c., 70c. and $1. 25. move yirds to new soil. eec 1ras i ° F . ae - These cross-bred hogs are the ideal utility hogs, 
Pump Gua 75. At all Ss aringly on scratch grain morning and this list. It contains some rare thrifty and hardy, and without exception the most 
<t, Pp sctllics os ‘ - 6s b rains profitable hogs to feed for porkers. They are sired 
argains. by large purebred big boned Poland-China boars, 


a ° ° ° 
night and give them all the sour skim- lar 
" . . ‘ weighing 600 Ibs. and over, out of pure-bred 
med milk or buttermilk they will drink. PINEHURST FARM, Duroc, O. I. C. and Berkshire sows, weighing 
not feed mash until flock shows LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, a on Sew Se 


Do ¢ s . . ice . 
. PRICES for 2 or more F. O. B. our station, at 
Bee zSechale! marked improvement. Pinehurst, North Carolina. 8 weeks old, $7 each; at 10 wecks old, $8 each; 
. 50 to 65 Ibs., $10 each; 75 to 100 Ibs., $12 each. 
Give first and second choice of breeding desired. 
All stock guaranteed to be as represented. 


Insect Powder is BEDFORD STOCK FARM, Box 171, Lynchburg, Va. 
i. eh DUROC-JERSEYS : aan ‘ 
vc 9k lhe 4 — j a .: to me Pin “WINNING D U R O C oa POLAND-CHINAS— BIG TYPE—POLAND-CHINAS 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer z ‘ ROFITABLE Registered Hogs of Quality; Type and Unexcelled 
: ese. Sirs PUL , Breeding, from one of the best herds in the South. 
i haee)-] tila ex | of ©] ‘ is z 41 Head od by private sales during May. We are | Giant Ambition, Checkers and Big Tim blood lines. 
= : : Big j g ‘i a, a limited number of meage ms Med oe = 5 and up. Setisfection guaranteed. Pedigrees furnished. Write 

Z % oe gen et ze Vrite us your wants or visi 16 farm. for wices and description, or come and see 
BALTIMORE JORDAN'S DUROC FARM, McCULLERS, N.C. 1 DRS. WARD & WARD,  ROBERSONVILLE, N. C. 














Keepthem free ~~ lice—lousy fow] can't 
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Carolinas-Virginia a Raleigh, N. C 


,] Farmers Exchange | 


Breeders’ Cards 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
covering North 





juth 


Carolina, S 


Carolina and Virginia, 100,000 circulation : cents a word 
Georgia-Alabama edition, pareiagnam, Ala., covering Georgia, Alabama, and 

Florida, 85,000 circulation 6 cents a word 
Mississippi- Valley edition, Memphis, Tenn., covering Mississippi, Tennessee, 

Arkansas and Louisiana, 100,000 circulation ; 8 cents a word 
Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, covering Texas and Southern Oklahor 

CiTCUlALION .occccceccecsccccccccsececesenss ents a weed 

Circulation all editions—350,000... : add cen 2% cents a word 
Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. (State plainly what editions you wish 

to use. Cash with order) 


Always address: : 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Eastover, 8. C. 


Stuart, 











Purebred Berkshires. G € 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


POULTRY ANDEGGS oa. 


Allow ‘Your Advertisement a Chance to “Make Good’ . 
—Kun it consecutively and get _betier results 






































Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va LEGHORNS 
4 trav > ure . ~g —Cockerel ets » 
terkshires—-Big Type. James W. Graves, American Purebred Urown Leghoriis Cockerels, pullets Dd. 
National Bank, Richmond, Va M Mull, Shelby, ( : ‘ ; ” 
~Berkshires—Big Type, Successor and Real Type 200 One and Two-year Young's Strain White Leg- 
Breeding—Bred 'SOWS, gilts and pigs for sale. Oak horn Hens—$1.25 and $1.50 each Chas. Morrell, 
Grove Stock Farm, Concord, N. ¢ Route %, Johr won City, | Tenn “Se, apes 
~~ lillerest Trerkshires—-We are booked up on pigs for big! it-weeks-old Barron White Leghorn Cockerels— 
May, but can furnish open and bred gilts and service From hens of 200-eeg records, mated to 30l-egg strain 
boars at very moderate prices. Hillcrest Farm, cocks $2 each. Elmer Handley, Black Mountain, 
Clarksville, Va North Carolina 
For Sale— 10 good registered Berk Shire boars, weigh- 300-Ege Strain Cockerels—-April hatch Bought from 
ing from 150 to 170 Ibs.; 25 registered Berkshire pigs Pennsylvania Poultry Farms. Price for immediate sale, 
8 to 10 weeks old; also 16 open gilts, weighing from Single birds, $3.50; pens of 5, $3 each; pens of 190, 
100 to 300 hs. each. Apply Bayville Farms, Ignn- $2.50 af Sunset Farms. Wiehle, " EE A Ee 
haven, Va. Va _W N Chamings, Manager Our White Leghorn “Chit ks ~ Are of Special Quality 
CHESTER WHITES Wonderful winter layers and true to typ Now is the 
= - . time to raise Leahorns for good results. Price $10. in 
Chester White Literature. Soggy Hollow Ranch quantity Delivery guaranteed. Troutville Poultry 
Purvis, Miss Farm, Troutville, Va 
ea DUROC_JERSEYS Wonderful Bargain in C. White Leghorns—12 
- - und 16-weeks-old pullets, $1 and $1.25 each, Vearling 
P4Aigreed Durocs—50-M. March Pigs—$10. H. G hens for breeders, $1.25 each. Breeding cockerels, $1 
Fenderson, Sutherland, Va and $1.25 each Day-old chicks, $11 per 100 Our 
For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs—Prize Leghorns are great winter layers. Troutville Poultry 
winners. Prices reasonable. W. B. Hargett & Son, Farm, Troutville, Va 
Comfort, N. ¢ ow ee = PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
a hesistered _pDurec-Jerseys care 2 moor White maeus Bred to Lay. Weigh and Pay 15 
Sie" Oliete we a | ie Kees. $1.50, postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed. LL 
w= alla lle = enmene a Williams, Stokesdale, N. C 
Registered Duree Boar, Sow With 7 Pigs, Bred ‘% Barred 
heay “ee “ie . > . nse 13 “‘Thomnson’s Direct Imperial ~ Bingiet Dar Rarrec 
oe © ee Soe, oa. oe, Rock Eggs—15, $1.75: 30. $3: 50. $4.75: 100, $9, 
ee : : - . postpaid. Mountainview Farm, Jonesville, Va 
High-class Registered Duroc-Jersoy Pigs Aviator “ 
and Cherry King Strain Write te Parkers Duroc RHODE ISLAND REDS 
yarm Clinton, N. C., Route . Rhode Island Reds—Egees, $1.50 sitting Fsper 
Durocs for Sale—Registered boar > years old, (ude, Colfax, NC 
weight. 100 Ihs., best breeding, $50 tox 0, Va. School ns one 
for Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Va WYANDOTTES ee 
Fancy Duroc-Jerseys—-Pigs, Bred Sows and Boars Silver Wyandotte Pullets and Hens. Wie la Kiker, 
‘ 


at. bargain 
Pinewood, 


Defender and Taxpayer breeding; 
Write 
Carolina 


Of Orion, 
prices 
South 


wants Sunnyside Farm, 








Polkten, N 


‘BABY CHICKS — 
Leading var icties. 


























Registered Sows— Bred. Big Type Cherry King breed Chicks Tc up Catalog free 
ing. Should go at once. $10 up. Vigorous farm bred Colonial Hatcheries, Windsor, Mo. 
Spring pigs $10 up tox 0, School for Deaf and = —_— ——$__- 
tlind, Staunton, Va Largo Chick Rook Free—Send for one today. Lead- 
- : * - ing breeds. 8c up. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 
compguemennen = ESSEX_ . 7 — ~ Bred to-Lay tarred Recks (Parks’ Strain)—Baby 
Fine Registered Essex Pigs — $12.50 ) up EK. A. chicks, 12c:; $11 per 100 Eags, $1 Mrs. &. H 
Aldridge. Randle ‘man, N. ¢ Rogers, Creedmoor, N. C 
HAMPSHIRES _ To Sell— Healthy, Kapidly Growing, Purebred Barred 
—Tieristeted Hampshires — Satiefaction guaranteed, Rock Chicks-—6 weeks and older: 500 to $1.50. Mrs. 
Dh hee anteed, ~ my »xte d S i a 
Cholera. immuned. Mormont Farm, Summit Point, ret Poindexter, Fredericks Hall, Va ‘ 
a) irginia Vigorous Strong Hatched 8. C. White Leghorn Baby 
Registered Hampshire Moar for Sale — Cholera im Chicks reduced = prices Thousands ready for 
muned. Joe Choice. Sire, Fancy Direct; dam, Miss Shipment every week Free catalog and price list. 
Compeer, 27 months old, weighs about 600; $110 gets Twelfth season Cari Gilliland, Siler City, ‘ i 
him. R IL. Griggs, Harbinger, N. ¢ eS Raby Chicks—Build up your flock with our purebred 
O. I. C.’s chicks, that lay early and often. LecWorns, Rocks, 
pint Reds and Wyandotics Delivery guarantced Price 
ee Sows Gilts and Pigs for Sale. Valley Hill Teghorns, $10; large breeds, $12 per 100. Troutville 
Farm, P. O x 27 Ke bersonville Poultry Farm, Troutrille, Va 
~ POLAND- CHINAS _ PLANTS 
Big fone Poland-t +: oe Pigs Be ; type. HKeubeu 
Mason, Hidden ite, ana mannan —~ an 
on — Persistent Advertising Brings “Better “Rosults Don’t 
Extra Choice Poland-Chinas months, registered, iss an issue in The Progressive Farmer 
$12.50. White Oak Farm, Java a y O_TOMAT y aCABBAGE— COLL ARD 
Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas—Sired by Jumbo PO ATO— 
King. grandson Booster King R. C. Cridlin, Doswell, Leading Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000. Eureka Farm, 
Virginia Claremont, N 
Regist “red tig Bone Spotted Poland-Chinas, Spe- Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000. Georgia Plant 
cial price L. W. Turpin, Otterbrook Farm, Goode, Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
Virginia —~ os : = 7 
— 500 Cabbage Plants—T75e; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. 
Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas— 3-months-old Fred Murray, Catawba, N. C. 


pigs, bred gilts. A. E. Smith, Rober- 


son 


$15. 
lie, N 


Fall boars, 
oO. 





jland-China Service 
Tyree Moore, 





x i Big B 
“8 months old, price 


e 
$50. 
North Ci C ar lina. 


GUERNSEYS 


C,uernseys—Registered and T T te 
aud 3 bull calves and 2 fresh cows. R. B 
Leesburg, Va 





sted. 10 heifer 
Wildman 





For Sale—A 20-months-old grands< m of Be lifounder, 




















sire of Countess Pure, world’s cham Guernsey but 
ter fat cow 37 per cent of Bellfounder blood = trace 
ihrough sire and dam; $300. Limestone Farm, 
burg, Va 
HOLSTEINS 
yer tred Young Holstein Bulls, and Heifers 
sal Ss es right J P. Taylor, Orange. Va. 
JERSEYS 
Jerseys--Young Stock for Sale—From Register of 
Merit dams. Write for prices. Oakwood Farm, R. L 
Shuford, Prop... Newton, N. © 
GOATS 
Purebred Male Angora Goats fur Sale. Richard 


McGlohon, W iaton, N 


Two OR MORE BREEDS 
Walter Turn- 








Thousand Sheep — Thousand Geats 


bough, Brookhaven, Miss. 


PET STOCK 





OO eee 











DOGS 
One Caltte, Dog—2 years old, $10. R. W. Punch, 
Newton, 
Terrier _Supetas Real ratters Robert. Smith, 
wadex 
3 | months, $5 and §7 50. White 


Hound Pups- 
Oak Farm, Java, Va 





Three Beautiful 
for Sale 10s 


Purebred Female Pointer Puppies 
Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va 


Airedale Pups—-Excellent breeding, good as gee 
Will be registered. Males, $20; females, $10. J. L 
Edwards, Darlington, 8. C 





Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller's Famous Dox 
Book—64 pages. on care, feeding, training, with ail- 
iment chart and Senator Vest's celebrated ““Tribute to 


a Dog,’ etc Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and 
vddress. Qur freo advice department will atswer any 
westion about your dog’s health free Polk Miller 
lrug Co., Inc., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


FOXES 








_ Wanted—Y¥ orang Foxes, John Harding, Mooksvilla, 
Neth Carolin 





























Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Potato Plants —$1 
1,000. Ewergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga 

Leading Varieties Tomato Plants—100, se; 1,000, 
$2. POS stpaid. Kureka Farm, Claremont, N. C 

Rest Quality Tomato. Cabb: age and Potato Plants— 
$1 ”» 1.000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville. Ga 

Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage, Collards—500, 75c; 
1.000, $1.25. Quality Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 

page, Porto Rico Potate Plants — $1.25 1,000; 
5,000 up _1,000 Fossett Plant Co.. “Baxley Ga 

>» Rico Potato > Plan ts—$l 1 1.000, in lots of 2.000 

and ‘up. Fully guaranteed J. H. Brieman, Baxley, 
Ceorgia 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Golden Beauty, Southern 
Queen, Triumph—§$1.60 1,000, prepaid. Punch, 
Newton, N. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—Leading varieties; 250 


00 gestpela, 75c; 1,000 expre ssed, $l. 


Pisgah, 


Potatoes—Lookout Mountain and 
June and July planting Write for 
Carolina Seed Co.. Gaffney. s “/ 

Porto Rice Potate Plants—$1.50 for 1.000; 
up, $1.25 per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ville Plant Farm Brownsville, | 8 


postpaid, 50c; 
Walter Parks. 








ich Blow for 
Georgia- 


Peach 
price 


10,000 
Browns- 


Tomato and J Potat: » Plants $1 
Mailed or —_ We ship ‘em 
Vv aldosta, Ga 


Prices Smashe "y 
1.000 and charges 
quick Sexton Plant Co, 














Improved Porto Porto Rico Potateé Plants—Millions 
ready. $1.25 per 1,000; over 10,000 at $1. Cash with 
orders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Fall Heading Cabbage, Collard 
—250, 50c; 600, $1; 1.000, $1.50, 
Fine plazits Medlin a Plant Farm 





and Tomato Plants 
postpaid, insured, 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


Early and Jate varieties. 50 post- 
Expressed, $1 per 1,000 
Plant Farm. _Ulah,  < 








Tomate Plants 
paid, 50c; 500 pestpaid. Tic 
Always | try” to please you 


~ Cabbage and Tomato Plants Leading varieties, field 


grown, 100, 35c; 500, $1.50; 1,000. $2.25, postpaid 
— i guaranteed. Virginia Plant Farm, Court- 
anc a. 


, Cabbage “and “Tomato Plants- ~Grown from good seed. 
000, 1.25; 300. T5c, postpaid. 50.000 to 
100.000, “-. F. 0. B. 


East ‘Virginia Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 





Genuine yd Hall Potate Piants—Millions ready. 





1,000, $1; 10,000, 75c. Government inspected. Collard 
plants, 500, | 750; $1. Hermon Boatwright, 
Rockingham, Ga. 

Cabbage, Tomato. Collard ot grown; 
early and late varieties. 100. 50c; 300, $1: $1.25: 
1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Collards Rhy, ‘variety 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The Dixie 
Plant Company, Franklin, 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 














The Progress¥ee-Firmer 


Around the Farm This Week 


Intensive Paint Campaign in 
Mecklenburg County 


HE progressive people of Mecklen- 

burg County, North Carolina, in co- 
6éperation with the North Carolina State 
Department of Agriculture, the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, the Save the Surface 
Campaign, and The Progressive Farmer, 
have just completed plans for a two 
weeks’ intensive campaign of education, 
which will have for its objective the 
painting of every building in need of 


paint. The campaign will be carried on 
under the direction of F. H. Jeter and 
E. R. Raney of the Extension Service 
of the North Carolina State Department 


of Agriculture and the North Carolina 
State College, and Kope Elias and Miss 
Bertha Proffitt, county agent and county 
home demonstration agent of Mecklen- 
burg County, in cooperation with the 
Saveethe Surface Campaign, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the Charlotte Chamber 
of Commerce, the press, farmers’ organ- 
the local paint dealers, local 
painters, business clubs, railroads 


izations, 
master 


and other organizations. 


The progressive people of Mecklen- 
burg County are fully aware of the fact 
that unpainted buildings mean a big eco- 
nomic loss and at the same time make 
some of the communities look like de- 
serted districts. The object of the cam- 
paign is to impress the idea that the use 
of paint not only improves the looks of 
buildings, automobiles, farm implements, 


but that it also protects the surface 
and rot. Mecklenburg Coun- 
me of the leading counties of 
the country in the use of paint, but t! 
purpose ot this campaign is to make 
every man and woman and especially all 
farm people fully realize the necessity 
from the standpoint of both beauty and 
economy of frequent applications of 
paint. 


etc., 
from 
ty is now 


rust 


Well kept premises convey a clear and 
true conception of thrift, economy and 
progressiveness of the owner. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s slogan, as you know, 
is “Make the South a Land of Plenty, a 
Land of Beauty, and a Land of Rur 
Comradeship,” and we are codperating 
in this paint campaign because we fully 
realize the fact that the free use of paint 





al 


will bring big returns in looks and 
profits. 

Paint preserves, promotes and pro- 
claims. An application of paint every 
four or five years will more than double 
the life of any building. Give the house 
and barn a dress and the market value 
of the farm is increased several times 
more than the cost of the paint. Painted 


buildings make it clear that the farmer 
is a “live one” and that he is worthy of 
credit. 





Topping, Suckering and 
Worming Tobacco 


O DEFINITE rule can be given about 

topping tobacco, as the number of 
leaves to be left on the plant varies with 
the fertility and type of soil, the variety 
of tobacco used, the seasonal conditions, 
and lastly, the individual plant. On land 
of medium fertility, where a good appli- 
cation of fertilizer has been used, it is 


advisable to leave 9 or 10 leaves, not 
counting the three or four bottom 
leaves, which usually go in the trash 
grades. Some farmers prime off the 


bottom leaves at topping time and leave 
them on the ground, while others prefer 
not to pull them off. When common 
grades of tobacco are selling well, it will 


probably pay better not to prime at top- 
ping time. 
Varieties of tobacco that grow the 





leaves close on the stalk, such as Flan- 
nagan, Little Orinoco, and Gopher Skin, 
may be topped higher, that is, more 
leaves may be left on the stalk than with 
the broad leaf kinds. Topping should be 
done when the plant has the correct num- 
ber of leaves, or when the bloom buds 
first aspear. 


About a week or 10 days after top- 
ping, suckers will have put out in 
axils of the leaves and will need re 


pulled. Suckers should not be allowed 
to grow more than three inches long be- 
fore pulling, as they sap the vitality of 
the plant and not only reduce the yicld, 
but seriously impair the quality of the 
crop. Only two suckers are borne to a 
leaf, but as these come irregularly, be- 
ginning at the top, it will be necessary 
to go over the tobacco at least once a 
week up to the time of harvesting. 
Hornworms have always been a seri- 
ous pest, although there are some y 
in which they are comparatively few. 
Sometimes they come in such numbers 
as to threaten to destroy the entire crop, 
despite the efforts of the grower. Pow- 
dered arsenate of lead is a very effective 
remedy for hornworms, and if this is 
applied ‘at the rate of from 3% to 5 
pounds per acre with a dust gun jus! as 
the brood of young worms appears, it 
will be found very effective and will not 
injure the tobacco. It may be applied 
either when the dew is on the plants or 
when the plants are dry. As a rule, one 
application is sufficient to destroy the first 
brood’ of worms, and in most 
tobacco will either be in the house or too 


-ATS 


Cases tie 


nearly mature for the second brood to 
do much damage. It is sometimes neces- 
sary, however, to make two applications 
The farmer should bear in mind that 


the early crop of tobacco is not near so 
apt to be bothered with horn worms as 
is the late crop. 

HUTCHESON 





Six Cows and a Vegetable 
Crop 
ITH the boll weevil in our county 
and only 12 acres of land, my wife 
and I decided fast winter to leave off 
cotton, keep a few cows, and plant 2 
few acres in vegetables. We started 
with six cows and have averaged $2.9 


a day from them. The first vegetable 


we had ready for market was winter 
greens and we sold 250 bushels at 5 
cents per pound. Our first spring crop 
vas turni and beets, and we found 
that we could sell more vegetables 
than we could grow. We have sold 
from our crop of vegetables $500 worth 
and have about two acres planted 
back in cabbage, beets, turnips, col- 
lards, and eggplant for the fall and 


had early 
ind 


iry 


winter months. Where we 
corn and cantaloupes we planted pea 
velvet beans and will get a ton of 
hay per acre. have the other seven 
acres in legumes for the cows 

M. J. K 








His Prescription Is a 
Subscription 
NCLOSED you 
for which please renew 
tion three years. I might as well say pre 
scription for it is the best tonic a farmer 
can take. If a man’s farm is out of or- 
der my prescription is: “Take The Pro 
gressive Farmer.” I do not need Prof 
Massey's: Garden Book, as I all the 
gardening I can digest from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. However, I would be 
elad to have the Farmer's Account Book 


will find check $2 


my sulscrip- 


get 


1: 


Do you sell life-time subscription 


Would be oe to get a copy of your 
other editions in order to get certain in- 
formation and read the ads. 

T. A. SHOWS 





N A recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer you say, “Nobody has yet dis- 
covered whether it is worse to be a f rol 
who farms or a farmer who foo! 1 
think that depends. If the farmer really 
farms, and fools the time merchant )) 
living at home,, and fools the fertilizer 
man by growing clover and livestock. and 
fools the boll weevil with hogs, and f yols 
‘“- 


the speculator by marketing through 
6perative associations, it is worse for the 
fool who farms than for the farmec 
who fools. —F. W. Dozier. 








June 9 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Extra Choice, 
fted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 


68-Page Catalog 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—COLLARD 





Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants and Goo a ee 
00, 


colle 
Thomasville Plant Co., 





Crop Tomato Plants—Postpaid, 500, $1 
$1.25. Pepper, same price. 
Thomasville, Ga 


——————eo—eor—rn—rr ~ 





Flat Dutcl Postpaid 











t 1.25 by expre s 
l. Raleigh Plant ¢ Raleigh, N. ¢ 





Genuine Porto Ri Pota Plants 
press, $1.40 per 1,000; 10,000 up 
mail, postpaid, add 50c 1,000. Buy 
experienced plant 
ville, N. C., and Fort Mill, 








Ready now and all 


1,000, $1. Thomasville Pla 


NURSERY STOCK 


and price list free. 


berton, Miss. 

Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
All kinds of fruit trees. plants, vines, 
shrubs Fine large supply June budded peaches and 
year apple trees, in smal! or large lots, by parcel 
express, freight. or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- 





Co., Box 108, Cle vel 





nd. _Tent 





advertisement should be in our office at least 





Bred- up. Early Bearing, ‘Budded and 
Sale—Largest 











iays before it is s luled to appear. 
BEANS 
y Zeans——Car lots or less Get our wholesale 
before buying. Councill Seed Company, Frank- 











grower, Medlin Plant Farm, Pine- 





ine—V d Soy Beans—All 
for price Carolina Seed Co., 
| Care 4 
A imated Otoo Soy Beans—From Rham- 
Farm, at $7 a bushel. Geo. H. Bailey, Route 
igh, N. C 
Mung Bea: 20 «cents Tb over 50 Ths 18 cents 
‘ : suun nd 2 2 “bust vel, once used, 10-ounce bags 
9 cents each. Velvet beaus, $1.35 per bu. Burr Clover 


Farms, Rock Hill, S. C. 





Porto Rico Potatw Pilants—Globe and New Stone 
rae, Piante—$) per 1,000, charges eet: 1.50 per 
$1 per 1,000, 


oly cae. We tod — make pri ympt shipments. 


1,000, epaid, sermuda onion plan 


mm 
Kendall Plant Compan Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Big Stem “Jersey Potato 
Tomato plants 
10,000, $25, 
Cash, Good 
P. 


Plants—Inspected and disease free. 
game price. 500, $1.50; 1,000, $ 
mailed, prepaid. Expressed: 10,000, 
order delivery guaranteed, or money Ey 4d. 
Councill Company, Franklin, Va 





Cane Seed- 
for prices. __ Georgia- Carolina Seed Co., 


CANE AND S' SORGHUM 






Gaffney 


CHUFAS 





Lm ne eee, $1.50; peck, $2. 50, postpaid, High- 
tower Seed ¢ ‘o. 


Fancy Recleaned Chufas—$7 bushel, 4 Ms not 
prepaid. ¥ 


Hattiesburg, Mi 88 


Seminole Seed Company, Gainesville, Fla. 


Amber ‘and ” Orange Cane Seed— -Write 
8s. C. 








Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potate 


Plants—-Government inspected, clear of disease 


thousand; $1.10 thousand in 5,000 lots or more Our 
plants produce more to the acre, has been proved. 


Prompt shipment; we make shipment same day we 
ceive order Manisor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Cabbage, Collard, “Tomato, Lettuce, Onion, Celery— — 
Leading varieties. Also Reet, Brussel] Sprouts, Kale, 
Kob]-Rabi, Endive Plants—Postpaid, 106, 30c; 300, 
Cauliflower, double above 
prices. Ruby King, Pimiente, Tobasco pepper and 
Egeplants: 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. D. J. Jamison, Summerville, 


75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50 


South Caro lina. 


Potato Plants — P¢ orto ) Rico, Nancy Hall 
Yam, Early Triumph, Bed Mobilian, 





July delivery 





ter. By parcel post, add 10c for first 100 and 
each additional 100. Cash with orders 
guaranteed. Cc, C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 





Genuine Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and | 


25,000 
postpaid, insured 
immediate shipment. 
pers Leading varieties, $1 100 





Growing plauts th cat puene is our business 
Farms, Maxton. N 


CLOVER 


~~ Clover—Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, Red Clover, Bur 
Clover, Vetch, Etc.—Write ioe prices. 
lina Seed Co., Gaffney, S 


Georgia-Caro- 





Write for prices 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Crimson Clover Seed—In the chaff, and 
crimson clover seed cleaned, and new crop hairy vetch 
Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, 








Eastern 


PEAS 
, Ww ‘hippoorwill | Pe 25 per r bu: she W. C. Wilson, 
Route 
Peas—All varieties Write for prices Georgia- 
‘arolina Seed Co., Gaffney, S. (¢ 





Japanese Yam 

For April and May delivery, $2 per 1,000; June and 
50 per 1,000. Set your main crop 
in June as potatoes from June setting kee much bet- 


wpeas——-Car lots or less 
before buying 





Peas - Brabhams $2. 
Order quick. 
South Carolina. 





Satisfaction 


ton Yam Wanted— Early , Beans, } Peas—In any quantity. 


N 
Potato Plants—-$1.75 1,000; $8.25 5,000; $16 10,000; 


Council _Seed Company, Franklin Va. 


mixed, $1.95 per bushel. 











MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





and price. I. D, Kennon, Orange, Va. 


Get our wholesale prices 
20; 
Send check. D. F. Moore, Jr., Brunson, 


Sam- 





up, $1.50 1,000, F. O. B. Maxton. $2 1,000, 
Well rooted, large. healthy plants. 
Transplanted tomato, bell pep- 
Cabbage, collard, 
tomato plants, $1.75 1,000; $1 500; postpaid, insured, 
Riverside 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


* We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
tee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 











Frostproof 
hardy. Copenhagen Market, 
and Flats. Plants packed in live moss 


Succession, 









BOO, $1.2 1,000, $2.25, postpaid.; 10,000, 
expressed. Tomato and sweet potato plants 
1,000, $3, postpaix es 10,000 xpressed 
filled promptly. Yidest and reest individual 





growers in Vi &. .. Our plants must g rig 
reach our customers safely Satisfaction guaran 
Tidewater Plant (« Franklin, Va 


nee PECANS 


For Profit, Pleas ure, , Sh lade 
Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—Agents 
Nurseries, Dept. E, Concord, Ga. 





But no man is permitted to offer land for sale fa 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and 


Cabbage "lants—Field grown, strong and 





ess responsibility. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


Three Farms Cheap— Easy terms. Joel Layton, 


ANl Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 66, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions—-$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment ‘gC uis, Mo,, 
immediately. 





















AGENTS 


We have them y. 
Nur series _ Dept 2 





ruit Tr 
right ( 
Agent S 
patent 





to 





ents wanted. Terms 





cord ra 





a Dol ilar an Hour—NSell Mendets, a 
for instantly mending leaks iv all uten- 
s S: e package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam. N. ¥ 

















Age nts——Ma on Sold 18 Comet Sprayers Aut 
washers One ‘Saturday—Profits $2.50 ea articu 
lars free. Established 30 years. Rusler Co., Johns- 
town, Ohio, Dept 3-A 

Insyde Tyres~—Inner Armor for Automobile Tire 


Prevent, pun< res and blowouts Double tire mileage 












any tire us demand. B Sam 
| t American <Acce B-180 
innati, 
Agent $12 Daily, Easy—Introdt 

















silk nd artifi 

; like w scare Y 
furnish, take s; we d 
daily. Ma ~0-Ch © Mills ¢ 


r pay 

Cineir iti, Ohio, 

Agenits—In Every Cotton Growing County—To sell 
Calcium Arsenate Dusters—Thousands of 
ers will poison the boll weevil this year. 
grower must haye a duster to apply the poison. Our 
duster well known and reasonable in price. Quick 
sales and big profits to right kind of agents. Write 
for our proposition. Address G, M. Minnich, 601 











Canal Rad., Cleveland, Ohio. 
SALESMEN 
Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profit able. pleasant, ~ steady 


work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and oilers 
Permanent job for good workers Write today for 


terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concerd, Ga 









~~ Automobile Owners, Garagemen, ~ Mechanics — Send 
today for free copy America’s most popular motor 
magazine. Contains helpful articles on overhauling 
repairing, ignition, carburetors, batteries, ete. Auto- 
mobile Digest, 638 Butler Big., Cincinnatt. 


AYRSHIRES 











tested—775 
immature and 3 
11,167 THs. milk 








AYRSHIRES 


for the South because of 


al € 
PRODUCTIVENESS. LONGEVITY, I[ARDINESS. 
In 1922 the average production of all AYRSHIRES 


of which mvure than 50 per cent wer 
39 were 10 vears old of over—was 






<, 447 Ibs. fat. 
It’s the Average That Counts on Your Farm. 


Ask these farms about their average AYRSHIRES: 


PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 
WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce. Fla 





MACHINERY 


Shingle Mills, Water Wheels. A. A. 
Atlanta, Ga 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Orn 

Saddles—Brand new, McClellan U. S. Army regu- 
lation, real russet cow hide. Ship C, O. D. express, 
allow examination, or parcel post, $6.20. W, W. 
Wil iams Quitm an, Ga. 


Saw Mills, 
DeLoach Co., 








Does It Pay to Advertise?-—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher th an Pike's Peak, but only a 





few people know it Why Because Pike's ak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
Farmer 





BASEBALL SUPPLIES 


Saseball Supplies—Balls, Bats, Mits, Gloves, Shoes, 
Uniforms —Prompt service, right prices. Quality Spald- 
ing goods Send for catalog. James E,. Thiem, Inc., 


Raleigh. N. ©. 
BEES 


Fifty Colonies Bees With Italian Queens—In 10- 
frame hives; $11 each. Queens, $1.50 each. Earn 100 
per cent on investment. Piedmont Lodge Apiaries, 
Howard srandt, Lawyers, Va 


BEEWARE 
I Manufacture ¢ vk ress " Beehires- Ask for | prie Ss 2 
Proposition for earning one. J. Tom White, Dubi lin, 
Georgia 

















CALCIUM ARSENATE 











Se SS 


—_ 


‘IT PAYS TO READ| 


ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tel] us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 


— 








looking river; barns, ete 
cash, Details this and 10-acre fruit, truck, pou 








sonvi lle, 











Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-adveftised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 














“HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—What He Sranted 








rota CaRMER =) 
ARE You PLAN TING 2) 


f 








ese — — Calcium At enate Put UD in 100- steel dr ims, 
Two Good Stock : Farms | ( he ap— ~Easy terms. Joel net weight Q ty guaranteed Write for prices. 
Dunn, N. C Georgia-Carolina Seed Ci Gaffney, 8. ¢ 
OTHER STATES HONEY 
You Want t Ruy Farm Land—That will yield Six P ds Pure Palmetto H ey—Postpaid, #1 25 
fit and increase in value, at bargains write Ralph Boswell, W t Fila. 
B. Broo Zono, J — —_—— 
] m, I . Ark. — - — m Delicious White H Quality guaranteed; 10 Ibs., 








side Village Farm With Orange Grove 
Fully improved farm home bo 
nvenient stores, churches 
Lee some ¢g 1 truck 





pasture citrus tre wed 82 boxes; pears, 
apples, grapes 2-story my house, porches 
ike View barr Owner needs money, sacrifices 
500, part cash; come see it. S. R. Greiner, 


‘side Village Farm—With 1,100 fruit trees; only 
| t y@messive village, in one of 


a right at door; 
r convenient; 18 acres 















and 





good 


€ na 
io truc k, fruit, poultry returns; 800 banana trees 
good bearing, 


200 peaches, 100 oranges and grape- 
pears, figs; good 4-room house, porches, over 
To settle affairs, only gz 500, 





near station, $700, only $300 needed, page 
lus, Catalog Florida Bargains. Copy free 
Agency, 1210-GE Graham Bldg., Jack- 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Rx chester 





PPI IOI ION 
nted tuys, Men—Be Auto Experts $45 week. 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept, W-417, 

ee 

Wanted: Men, Women—18 up. $ 92 month. U. 

: ernment jobs List free Franklin Institute, 

y 


Dept. 'W-139, Rochester, N, 





Learn at Home or School Gb 
credit Position guaran ess 
Winston, N. C.; Hi 
al ted Young Men to Learn the Barber T e— 
Best college in the South. Job 1iting our graduates, 
( Charlotte _Barber r College, ( he arlotte, N. ¢ 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


- PPRPAADR OSORIO 
"Man “With. "Family to Work on Stock Farm-—-House 
furnished Only industrious and reliable family need 


For details, write H. H. Blalock, Cary, N. C 








| BEANS. ) 


$1.75; 60 Tb $9. J. O. Hallmar Farg Ga, 


‘KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by _ Mail—Films devel ped free. 
Prints, 3c to 5 W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


5, Wome Learn Go gning Making £40 
Learn while earning ing. Sewing expe- 
unnecessary, Sample lessons free. Write imme- 

Franklin Institute, Dept. W-540, Rochester, 
York. 









__ PATENTS 


Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne 
linian) Registered Patent Lawyer, 38 
Washingt: I Honorable methods 


PERSONAL. 


Any | One Kne wing g the Whereabouts of Isaac Thomas 
Joe Brown, please notify Dillard Thomas, Charlotte 








(a South - 
McGill Blde., 














Court House, Virginia. 
POTATOES 
Lookout’ Mountain Potatoes—Grown on our farm. 
Order immedi tele for future delivery. Simpson & 
Sons, Seedsmen, Oxford, N, 
SHINGLES 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine Shivgles—Car | Hearts 


$5.50; saps, $2.50 per 1,000. Dan Shipp, "Finleys m, 
Georgia 





TOBACCO 


? Kentucky Tobacco—3 years old; 3-Ib. sample, chew 
ing or smoking, $1, postpaid. Recipe furnished. 
Clements’ Tobacco Association, Hawesville, Ky 


woo! 


Ship Your Wool to Us—-Highest prices and honest 
grading have mare us the largest buyers of wool 
hides and skins in this section. Established 25 years 
Check mailed you the day goods are received. Vir- 
ginia Hide Fur Co., Inc., 603 Union St., Norfolk, 














Average fomete 
Butter 
1905- 1908; 9,469 Ms. Milk. KING 


HOLSTEINS 
Hollins Herd — (Accredited) 


60 per cent heifers). 





°¢ 


. * 
3,000 ts. Milk. 


_ Dagved producers. 10S. A. TURNER, Mor., 


Hollins College, 





JERSEYS 




















MANNSFIELD HALL FARM 
Complete Dispersal Sale! 


June 26, 1923, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gold and Silver Medal production 
cows as well.as all the show win- 
ning champions that have made 
this a nationally known herd will 
go through the sale to the highest 
Siddera. 

Sales of the importance that this 
one holds come only once in a 
gencration, 

The selection of one or more 
animals from an offering of this 
kind will prove to be the founda- 
tion of breeding success to begin- 
ners. Some exceptional Cows, 
feifers and Bulls that can hold 
their own in any company will be 
among the opportunities offered. 
Every animal is fully developed, 
and the herd as a whole is VU. S. 
Government Accredited. The most 
fashionable and most highly pro- 
ductive blood lines are represented. 
To on at this sale means climbing 
right to the top of the purebred 
Jersey cattle business. 

Send for Catalog. 


MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, 
Fredericksburg, 





Virginia, 














SHORTHORNS 











SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 
E FARMERS CATTLE 









TH 
haga COWS are profitable milkers and 


ves grow into steers that make rapid gains 
the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 
market For information, write 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Iilinots. 











Va., and 15th and Brown Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Have you ever advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer ? 


pays! 


Try it. It 


















By Pat Gordon 





5  SELLY-BEANS| 


<—_ 











(19) 617 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Tbs. 
Average i wy since 
EGIS breeding. 


Hollins, Va. 














Four scientific dina make it a better mower 





IT’S THAT WAY WITH US 
" call money il ten 


1 tough pr 


WINGS NEEDED 
I re gazing at ar 1eropla 
vould you like to be up tl 


FRESH EGGS! 
Mrs. Jones (to groceryman): But are y 
ure your eggs are perfectly fresh? 
Grocerymart (to clerk John, are t 
morning’s eggs cool et sad to use 
Bring some in for Mrs. Jones.—Exchange 


USING FOWL LANGUAGE 
Diner (with menu): Chicken croquettes, e! 
I say, waiter, what part of a chicken is t 


roquette 


Waiter: The part that’s left over from y 


No matter how tough or heavy the 
grass, your Avery-Champion Mower 
cuts cleanly and runs smoothly. Not 
just when new, but year after year to 
aripe old age. The reason is that it is 
extra strong where strength is needed. 
Its four vital points are doubly pro- 
tected against wear and breakage. 
These points are: 

(1) One-piece, drop-forged steel 
pitman,. No wood to break; no rivets 


(4) Independent, angular cutter 
bar adjustment and knife registra- 
tion; clean cutting at any angle of 
cutter bar. 


Avery-Champion good work, ab- 
sence of trouble and satisfaction come 
from sturdy, simple, modern design; 
best materials and careful workman- 
ship. Avery-Champion Mower is 
backed by two famous names and a 
century of implement building experi- 


AVERY 
CHAMPION 
MOWER 


ter lay, Sir 


Brumme 


Boston Transcript. 


IN PERFECT AGREEMENT 
I: “What do you think of M 


Primrose 


rrummel: “Oh, she’s a very nice girl 
Brummel: “I don’t like her m 


American Legion Weekly. 


RATHER ABSENT MINDED 


at wearing point. 
(3) Closed end, 


supply of oil; 
wear out. 





through wood to wear loose. 

(2) Extra long, drop- forged, heat- 
treated steel knife-head; extra hard 
Lengthavoids 
breaking; hardness resists wear. tell you 
non-heating pit- 
man crank bearing; retains constant 
runs in oil and doesn’t 


ence. 


about 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (&stablished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AVER 


Call on any Avery dealer for details 
regarding this mower. He will also 
Avery-Champion 
Binders, Hay Rakes, Tedders, Side 
Delivery Rakes and other haying and 
harvesting machinery. 


know his name, write us. 


If you don’t 


CHAMPION 
MOWER 


The tag shown above 
is attached to every 
Avery-Champion 
mower. It is the mark 
of the genuine and is 
placed there for your 
protection. Look for 
it when you buy. 





























NORMAN R MOORE 





You or your boy can paint your truck or automobile 
with Effecto Auto Enamel in less than a day and have 


a lot of fun doing it! 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the orzginal auto en- 
amel — quick-drying, easy-work- 
ing, free-flowing anil self-level- 
ing. It puts a smooth, lustrous 
finish on your car that stays there 
longer than the finish on most 
new automobiles. 

Effecto comes in all size cans 
and nine attractive colors: Black, 
Blue, Green, Red, Brow n, Yel- 

Free Can for a Dime 

A quarter pint can of Effecto Black 
Enamel will be sent you upon receipt 
of a dime to cover packing and post- 
age expenses. There is enough Effecto 


It will save you money too! 


low, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Top & 
Seat Dressing waterproofs and 
makes old tops and upholstery 
look like new. 

Try Effecto on tractors, farm 
implements, porch furniture, 
bicycles, baby carriages and 
metal articles, subjected to une 
usual wear or exposure. 


to Cover Mailing Costs 


in the can to finish a fender, hood or 
it may be used for touching-up. Send 
for the can at once, and try this won- 
derful Effecto Auto Enamel yourself. 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 


Pratr & LAMBERT-INC., 
In Canada, 


175 Tonawanda St., 
133 Courtwright St., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


“GI” Floor Varnish “Miralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Finishes- Miscellaneous Vamishes Enamels: Stains Fillers-ete. 























¢ 


LADIES—We claim this is the biggest s1 
dress pump bargain in America. But don’t 
take our word for it and don’t send one cent, 
Just ord rc es! size and judge for yourself. 
If not delighted with your saving return the 
shoes and you ‘will not lose one cent 


1 PAIR 
of TEN 


ve 





Sizes 3 to8 


The Summer season's most popular one strap model for 
dress wear Uppers of fine white canvas; wave edge 
patent leather tip with medallion on toe; also patent 
leather instep and saddle strap. good wearing white 
soles and military wh rubber heels 

Sizes 3 to 8. Order by No. 5165 No money now. Just 
tell us your size and when shoes arrive pay only the 
smashed bargain price, $1.97 and postage. (1 pair good 
white hose included free.) If not satisfied for any reason 
at all return them and we will refund your money in- 
stantly. Send quick—today! 


Os F. Ne) Oe) 5 (0) OOF 


oh 169 Busbbaselccteleenmu thei 





immer 





“Carter is the mos 


er saw, 


Ss watch Fs » an i i 
to see if he had time to go back anc 
“That isn’t as bad,” said the 
reminiscently, “fas the time he left 
he’d be 
i he'd g 
» his office, read 
lown on the t 


ind put it 1 card saying 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
How did Adam and Eve feel 
she Geckos at mies 
Why is English grammar like gout 
bookkeepers like chickens 
4. What part of an automobile resemb 


person? 


vhen they 
Why are 


Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
At WHAT age should a man marry 
the parsonage. 
2. What does an artist lil 
His salary. 
3. What is always bel 
of the clock. 
4. Wh is that 
yet is_ anxious to 
tained? A good 
5. Which is swifter, heat or cold? 
because you can catch cold. 
6. Spell hard butter with three letters. R 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 








(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 








EF You WANTER KNOW 
» WHUT SORTBR FOLKS Yo’ 
NEIGHBORS 1S, JES’ WAIT 
TWELL DEY MOVES OUT 
EN DEN LOOK ROUN’ “a 


SS 2 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Boss wanter know whut I done _ 
dat dollah he done gimme yistiday. ! 
lak a fool, I let de ole ’oman fin 
had it! 


